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In Modern Marketing 


chain stores and farmers work together 


J. K. McArthur, Washing- 
ton State apple grower, 
gives Safeway method 
of distribution credit for 
increasing returns 
to producers 


PPLES didn’t amount to much 
in the Entiat Valley when 
Knox McArthur first came here 
as a boy. What apples the farmers 
didn’t eat themselves were ship- 
ped down to Portland on the 
slow Columbia River freight 
boats. It wasn’t until 1912 that 
the Great Northern put a branch 
line into the valley. 

That picture is a lot changed 
today, as the whole world knows. 
And Knox McArthur has become 
the biggest apple grower and 
shipper in his territory. 

One reason for McArthur’s suc- 
cess is—quality. He won’t let his 
trees carry too heavy a crop. And 
apple buyers know they can count 


a6 
SA 


on his fruit being always fine 
grade—firm, juicy and uniform. 


Keeps Posted on New Ideas 


Nearly every year the McArthurs 
visit the big metropolitan cen- 
ters. Here Knox McArthur studies 
the changes being made in fruit 
handling. He brings back new 
ideas to use in his own opera- 
tions. And right along with up- 
to-date production and packing 
methods, Mr. McArthur believes 
in modern ways of getting food 
into consumption. 

“I’m a booster for the direct 
distribution methods of chain 
organizations like Safeway,” he 
told me. “They’re what makes 
possible the quality apple busi- 
ness on today’s big scale. What we 
farmers produce is moved to mar- 
ket by the chains with the least 
possible waste motion. That means 
lower prices for consumers and 
greater returns for the growers. 


“Safeway and the other chains 
are the best buyers we apple men 
have. They demand absolutely 
first quality and they support 
quality industry standards.” 








In 1904, J. Knox McArthur helped his father set out the 
first commercial apple orchard in the Entiat Valley—now 
part of Washington’s famed Wenatchee apple district. At 
that time most folks in the Entiat Valley made their living 
out of cattle. By 1914 the McArthurs had quit the cattle 
business and were giving their whole attention to apples. 


J.K. McArthur has been running his own apple ranch 
since 1920. Today he’s the biggest grower and shipper of 
apples in the Entiat Valley. His annual crop runs around 
40,000 boxes of apples, with 10,000 to 15,000 boxes of 
D’ Anjou pears.In addition to his own fruit,Mr.McArthur 
packs and ships about 50,000 boxes of apples yearly for 
his brother and sister-in-law 


Likes Safeway’s 
Efficient Selling 


Mr. McArthur mentioned several 
ways in which Safeway helps sta- 
bilize the market—for apples, 
and other products. 


“Safeway pays top prices,” he 
told me. “And they buy every 
day for immediate shipment and 
consumption. We growers know 
the state of public demand at all 
times because our fruit gets to 
market promptly. 


“The seasonal sales drives on 
various crops that were first start- 
ed by Safeway do a lot to keep 
the market steady. These drives, 
as well as the chains’ efficient 
everyday methods of retail sell- 
ing, work to cut down the over- 
supplies that old-fashioned mer- 
chandising couldn’t handle so 
well. 


“It’s forward-looking market- 
ing methods like I’ve mentioned 
that have brought Safeway and 
us growers so close together. 
We’ve teamed up to do a job that 
can’t be done any other way.” 


THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 
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Sctence Again Safeguards the Stockman 


Effective Control of 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
and Pulmonary Edema 


Every owner of cattle runs the risk of 
loss from the pneumonia type of dis- 
eases so prevalent in winter unless he 
immunizes his herd by vaccinating with 


FRANKLI 
PULMONARY 
MIXED BACTERIN /* 


D* FRANKLIN discovered in his 
research work that combining a full 
immunizing dose of killed cultures 
of Hemorrhagic Septicemia germs 
with those of the Diphtheroid organ- 
<> ism that causes Pulmonary Edema, 
_. produced as strong an immunity 
" against Hemorrhagic Septicemia as 
any known immunizing product. In addi- 
tion it afforded protection against Pulmon- 
ary Edema. 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia is so often compli- 
cated by. Pulmonary Edema that it is safest 
to protect against both. 


FRANKLIN Bovine Pulmonary Mixed 
Bacterin combines a full immunizing dose of 
each. Five years of extensive use has estab- 
lished its value beyond question with pro- 
ducers of pure bred and range cattle and 
feed lot operators. Increasing thousands 
now use it wherever there is need of a Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia vaccine. 


Concentrated 2 cc dose, 10¢. 
Full explanation in free Hem-Sep booklet. 


FRANKLIN SERUM CoO. 


Denver Kansas City I Paso Marfa Amarillo Fort Worth 
Wichita Alliance Salt Lake City | Los Angeles 


Drug Store 


Dealers 





v Feeding for Market 


WHETHER IN DRY LOT—PASTURE OR ON THE RANGE 


OTTONSEED MEAL 
OR CAKE 


S Adds to grain and roughage the _ 
_ PROTEIN essential for an economi- 
_cal and efficient finishing ration. 


Standby of the Range, the Farm and the 
Feedlot—COTTONSEED MEAL OR CAKE 
is the feed you need . . . Farmers, ranchmen 
and commercial feeders will find practical, 
proven rations in our free feeding bulletins. 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


I D 
1411 SANTA FE BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Live Stock Markets 


Creak and Groan 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N OBVIOUSLY VULNERABLE SET OF LIVE-STOCK MARKETS 
creaks ominously as killers on the alert for soft spots prod vig- 


orously whenever opportunity offers. 


The fat-cattle price list 


is a shining mark for bear raiders; hogs, not having participated to 
the full extent, show greater resistance; an invalid lamb market, re- 
sponding intermittently to favorable circumstances, is promptly swat- 
ted. A notable exception to these casual remarks concerns a few spe- 
cialty steers adapted to New York kosher trade abnormally scarce and 
eligible to the highest prices since 1919. Everything else is involved in 
chaos, markets having entered a period of price adjustment. 


New Set of Conditions Operating 


Inference that a cataclysm impends, or 
that the harrowing experience of the 
recent depression is in the offing, goes 
too far, but the trend is downward. 
Emerson, in his essay on compensation, 
asserted that polarity, or action and re- 
action, is inseparable from nature. This 
fact is now in process of demonstration. 
Polarity is a natural law defying eva- 
sion. A new set of conditions is oper- 
ating. Handwriting that even the offi- 
cial Messiahs should find legible is on 
the wall. The outcome depends on 
numerous factors, not the least impor- 
tant being continuance of industrial 
activity and psychology in meat-produc- 
ing cireles. No evidence to justify ex- 
pectation of serious excess production 
is available. Killers are running into 
a new crop of fed cattle, indeterminable 
with respect to numbers and tonnage, 
an inestimable hog supply, and an 
abundance of lambs. Statistical infor- 
mation is elusive. 

Candid cattle feeders, who have been 
grabbing fat purses off the wire, admit 
that cattle prices are unduly high, the 
pendulum having swung from last year’s 
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extreme, when $8.50 to $9.50 took the 
best steers ever knocked in the head by 
a butcher, to $18.50 to $19.50 at this 
writing, with a $20 sale in the offing 
unless something goes wrong. Such cat- 
tle are an insignificant minority, the 
mass selling anywhere from $12 to $15.50 
per cwt., which has been out of line 
with costlier grades to an extent that 
will justify revision as numbers swell. 
Long-fed steers weighing 1,200 pounds 
up are at the vanishing stage. When 
Christmas trade has passed they will be 
as rare as a drove of dinosaurs and, by 
the same token, as useful to beef dis- 
tributors. The proceeds of carloads of 
bullocks amounting to anywhere from 
$4,000 to $5,000 are going into a few 
pockets; $10 margins between initial 
cost and realization prices are at the 
inception of an erasure, as the steers 
feeders are now getting cost substan- 
tially more than during the bargain 
sale late in 1936. The devaluation 
process will be slow and erratic. A de- 
cline of about $2 per cwt. is popular 
expectancy. Killers have already dem- 
onstrated ability to deduct 50 cents per 


ewt. on single sessions whenever the 
country furnishes the essential ammuni- 
tion—an occurrence by no means infre- 
quent. Feeders are jockeying with the 
market, skeptical of price maintenance 
but putting up stiff resistance. 


Skeptical 


A new price alignment is based on 
expectancy of an increase of 10 to 15 
per cent in beef tonnage as new crop- 
pers invade the market in expanding 
numbers. Tonnage and numbers are 
not synonymous terms, however, and 
weight will be deficient. For months 
past killers have permitted few 900- to 
1,100-pound. fleshy steers to evade their 
clutches, forcing feeders to be content 
with the light end of the run. They 
have asserted prior right to any animal 
convertible into a decent carcass by out- 
bidding feeders who have taken on few 
steers costing $12 to $12.75 per cwt. In 
fact, the great majority have been con- 
tent with light cattle evaluated any- 
where from $7 to $9.50 per cwt. Return 
of these to market is unpredictable, al- 
though a large percentage of the pur- 
chase is in the hands of “weak sisters,” 
anxious to count their money and await- 
ing an opportunity to figure what their 
feed realized. They are skeptical con- 
cerning the course of the winter mar- 
ket—apprehensive that something may 
happen after the turn of the year, re- 
calling vividly developments last Janu- 
ary and February when Canada was 
popularly credited with a slump of $1 
per cwt., and remembering that the 
Dominion is still engaged in beef-mak- 
ing and that this market is as accessible 
now as then. 


Some Reassurances 


Meanwhile, the bureaucratic Messiahs 
are issuing reassuring forecasts, in 
which logic is not wholly lacking. Noth- 
ing of a statistical nature is available 
on which to base assertion that fat-cat- 
tle markets are to be congested or beef 
outlet channels glutted. Admitting that 
the trade is passing from a period of 
abnormally low production to moderate 
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plenitude, current consumption justifies 
at least a modicum of confidence. The 
Argentine sword of competition may 
dangle overhead, but no foreign inva- 
sion is likely to crumple values of cattle 
now in the preparation stage. Every 
pound of beef processed is going into 
consumers’ maws as rapidly as it can 
be chilled, regardless of weight, color, 
texture, or quality. During the past 
three months a heavy poundage of 
“tripe,” which is vernacular for trash, 
has been absorbed. Killers have been 
unable to store frozen carcasses in their 
cavernous coolers, and, following each 
successive bear raid in the fat-cattle 
market, advantages temporarily scored 
by the purchasing side have been oblit- 
erated. All this means broad consump- 
tion, whether the product goes into re- 
tailers’ show cases or is consigned to 
the meat grinder. Edible visceral por- 
tions have been as popular as ribs and 
loins. Consumers may be short on allow- 
ance, but they are buying anything re- 
sembling a scrap of red meat. 


Supply Not Excessive 


All this should be reassuring even to 
feeders in possession of steers they con- 
sider bought “too high.” The winter 
market is, to a large extent, in their 
hands. An element that throws caution 
to the wind at the investment stage and 
then walks the floor nights until cattle 
have been liquidated is inimical to price 
stability. In frantic efforts to “beat the 
break,” they precipitate trouble. A 
statement that the visible supply of beef 
for the next six months is not excessive 
is not open to serious contradiction, 
provided marketing proceeds in orderly 
manner. The outcome of an overadver- 
tised corn crop is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but the aggregate yield is far in 
excess of that of 1936. There will be 
enough to go around and gain costs will 
be substantially less than during the 
winter of 1936-37. All things consid- 
ered, feeders have reasonable assurance 
of recovering their capital plus profit- 
able returns for feed involved, much of 
which could not be cashed by any other 
route than through the feed-lot. Avail- 
ability of feed should spread out the 
visible supply instead of sending it to 
market prematurely as was imperative 
during the latter part of last winter 
when local corn supplies vanished. Price 
stability in the dogmatic sense is an 
iridescent dream; eccentricity may be 
cured by an exercise of judgment. 
Nothing herein is to be construed as in- 
dicative of maintenance of present 
values. 


Snuggled for Winter 


By the time this in in type western 
beef gathering will be practically over 
for the season; the cattle country will 
have snuggled into winter quarters and 
clarification of the prospect developed. 
Short production of both pork and 
poultry favors beef-makers, and the fact 
that ovine product does not furnish seri- 
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From Jim Poole's Pen 


The entire cattle market is off 
stride, with the exception of spe- 
cialties. The outcome depends on 
numerous factors, not the least 
important being continuance of in- 
dustrial activity and psychology in 
meat producing circles. 

On the day top cattle sold at 
$19.60 in Chicago, choice lambs 
were $10.50. That something is 
wrong somewhere will not be dis- 
puted. Cheap lamb—and it has 
been actually cheap—does not ap- 
pear to overcome sales resistance. 
When spring lambs are in, a brief 
period of high prices is possible. 

Hogs are headed to a winter 
basis, the whereabouts of which 
elicits difference of opinion: hut, 
if the country persists in dumping 
unfinished stock under 200 pounds, 
prices will continue downward and 
winter tonnage be reduced. 

Hides are in strong statistical 
position, as the take-off has re- 
cently dropped to small volume— 
15 or 25 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. 

A wool market stalemate shows 
no signs of relief. Prices are easy 
on a limited volume of trade. Trade 
expresses sharp difference of opin- 
ion concerning the future of wool. 

The situation on October 4: 

Pandemonium in the cattle mar- 
ket. No dependable trading basis 
at prices $1 to $1.50 per cwt. low- 
er. Thousands of fat steers going 
over without bids. 

Consumers’ strike focusing in 
New York kosher beef trade the 
sole cause. 

Metropolitan papers running 
searehead stories, playing hob 
with consumer psychology. Dress- 
ed-beef trade demoralized. 

Other than an early, fluke sale 
at $19.50, no steers here above 
$19.25. 

Hogs off 25 to 40 cents, lambs 
50 cents, per cwt. 

Future depends on resumption 
of kosher trade down East. Break 
not due to increased supply, as fat 
cattle are still scarce. 





ous competition for beef is definitely 
established. Deprived of grass beef, 
killers will be under the necessity of 
taking fed steers, and it is a foregone 
conclusion that they will steal few, if 
any, using that somewhat sinister term 
in a Pickwickian sense. The old crop 
of long-fed steers from 900-pound year- 
lings to 1,400-pound kosher bullocks is 
a chapter of somewhat sensational] his- 
tory; replacement will be a matter of 
months, if it is accomplished at any 
stage. Despite lofty prices for long- 
feds, the country is in no mood to run 
into that operation, affording encour- 


agement to regulars to follow that prac- 
tice. A disturbing factor is that a con- 
siderable proportion of the light stock- 
ers recently acquired is in the hands of 
an in-and-out element, absent from this 
season’s beef production, characteris- 
tically timid and predisposed to jettison 
unripe product without due considera- 
tion of caution, frequently ignoring com- 
mission-house advice. 


Westerns Fare Well 


Western grass cattle flocked to mar- 
ket en masse during September, fre- 
quently exceeding 1936 loading; but on 
the whole they fared well, for which a 
healthy stock-cattle market was largely 
responsible. A raft of cows and heifers 
found an erratic market, with fluctua- 
tions of 25 to 50 cents per cwt. weekly, 
these variations frequently amounting 
to 75 cents. Supply from this quarter 
was a beneficence for beleaguered killers 
and receptive feeders, even New York 
kosher butchers taking any steers in 
the western run that could be substi- 
tuted for corn-feds, paying $12.50 to 
$15.50 for straight loads of well-win- 
tered Montanas. Cheaper grades of 
western steers enabled beefmen to jab 
short-feds to the solar plexus to the 
extent of $1 per cwt., but the moment 
supply fell off recovery was prompt. 
Western grass heifers at $8.50 to $9.50 
and sows at $8 to $10 per cwt. resem- 
bled manna from the skies when falling 
into killers’ laps. They bought canning 
and cutting cows at $4.25 to $5.75, con- 
sistently clamoring for more. Country- 
men camped in the stock-cattle alleys, 
picking out the upper crust, calves and 
yearlings, at $9 to $10.50, licking the 
platter clean week after week. Natur- 
ally a percentage of the beef went into 
storage, but in far smaller volume than 
last year, when freezers were filled by 
sagacious killers as insurance against 
what they foresaw—semi-famine condi- 
tions. Resultant profit has been enor- 
mous. 


Money in the Hinterland 


In the Northwest a modicum of liquid- 
ation has been necessary, but under 
unique conditions. Usually liquidation 
and ruinous prices are synonymous 
terms; this year growers were reason- 
ably remunerated. Dry sections did not 
fare well; drought-stricken areas in re- 
cent years were non-contributors. Feed- 
ers took everything respectable in a 
bovine sense, purchasing common steers, 
in an effort to get away from onerous 
cost per head, dry western cows, and 
grass heifers, giving killers keen compe 
tition on the latter. In the aggregate 
a considerable sum of money has gone 
into the hinterland to reduce loans and 
otherwise lubricating financial and comi- 
mercial channels. The season was 
marred by flies, crickets, grasshoppers, 
and other pests to which the industry 
has fallen heir in recent yezrs. Feed- 
ers paid considerably more money than 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Raw Materials 
For the Tanning Industry 


[This is the third chapter of “The Ro- 
mance of Leather” story which THE 
PRODUCER is presenting to its readers 
by permission of the Tanners’ Council 
»f America. A fourth and final chap- 
ter, telling “How Leather Is Made,’ 
will follow.—Eb.] 


Copyright, 1937, Tanners’ Council of America 


IKE OTHER INDUSTRIES WHICH 
supply the fundamental needs of 
civilization, tanneries require a constant 
flow of raw materials. In every indus- 
try, raw materials are indispensable; 
they are the foundation of the daily 
activity which keeps motors turning and 
wheels humming. Unless raw materials 
keep pouring into our factories, the flow 
of finished goods cannot be maintained; 
machines must be halted and production 
stops. Probably in no other industry do 
the facts of raw-material supply present 
so fascinating a picture as in the tan- 
ning industry; for here the Romance of 
Leather spans all the continents and 
oceans from the equator to the polar 
regions, from the Far East to the mod- 
ern West. Every country, with animals 
both familiar and strange, contributes 
to the raw materials of the leather 
industry. 

Because the tanning industry has 
grown to such importance not only in 
this country, but almost everywhere, 
hides and skins, largely a by-product, 
have become a 
valuable world 
commodity. In 
the United 
States alone the 
hides and skins 
tanned annually 
represent an al- 
most incredible 
number of ani- 
mals. Imagine, 
if you can, a 
procession of 
20,000,000 cat- 
tle, 14,000,000 
calves, 50,000,- 
000 goats, 35,- 
000,000 sheep, 
almost 2,000,000 
horses, and va- 
rious numbers 
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of such animals 39 eseem SHEEPSKINS 
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triches, seals, ene 


and evensharks. 
The collection of 
all these hides 
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and skins for our tanneries is an absorb- 
ing study in geography. 

Most hides and skins are not pro- 
duced with the tanners’ needs in mind. 
The animals are raised for meat; the 
hides and skins are largely a_by- 
product. In the case of sheep, wool and 
meat are the principal products, but the 
skin remains important to commerce. 
Similarly, goats are raised in many 
countries for their value as milk-givers. 
Cattle are not slaughtered for their 
hides but because man requires beef 
for food. There are a few exceptions— 
kangaroos, lizards, snakes, and seals 
are hunted for their value to the 
tanner. 


Marked Differences 


It is obvious that the hides and skins 
of various animals have marked differ- 
ences and are suitable for different 
uses. The skin from a calf, for instance, 
is quite unlike the hide of a grown cow 
or steer. Leather made from calfskins, 
therefore, is very different from tanned 
cowhide, and each leather is used for 
different purposes. Cattle hides are used 
for a multitude of products. Soles of 
shoes are made from thick, unsplit 
hides. Harness leather, machinery belt- 
ing, or similar heavy leathers must 
also be made of unsplit hides. When 
hides are split the leather is used for 
making shoe uppers, bag, case, strap, 


leather. 


automobile, and 
Calfskins, goat or kidskins, sheepskins, 
and various other types cannot of 
course be used for sole or machine- 


upholstery 


belting leather. They are used prin- 
cipally in the uppers of shoes, in cloth- 
ing, handbags, gloves, and various 
miscellaneous articles requiring light 
leather. 


Twenty Million Cattle Hides 


In considering the nature and sources 
of supply of the most important kinds 
of hides and skins it is natural to speak 
first of cattle hides. The tanning of 
these is, in point of volume and value, 
the largest branch of the industry. 
Each year cattle-hide tanners in America 
use approximately 20,000,000 hides, and, 
since this country normally produces 
about 15,000,000, that leaves about 5,- 
000,000 to be imported from Canada, 
South America, and elsewhere. 

Cattle hides and calfskins are pro- 
duced wherever cattle are raised for 
beef or dairy purposes. Our own sup- 
ply of hides is furnished to a great 
extent by the huge live-stock industry 
of this country. At the end of 1935 
there were almost 68,000,000 cattle and 
calves in the United States. In Canada 
and Mexico cattle-raising is also an 
important industry, stretches of land 
similar to our western prairies afford- 
ing pasture and grazing lands for large 
herds. Several South American coun- 
tries, with Argentina most important, 
support a large live-stock industry. 
Much of the meat supply of England 
and other European countries comes 
from the Argentine, where colorful 
vaqueros ride among the herds as do 
our western cowboys. Elsewhere in the 
world there are also great numbers of 





AMERICAN TANNERS USE HIDES AND SKINS FROM ALL THE WORLD 








BRANDS OFTEN DAMAGE THE BEST PART OF THE HIDE 


cattle raised to supply mankind with 
food. Hides are therefore produced, 
not only in the Americas, but in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and, as 
each country varies in its needs for 
hides, there has grown a world trade 
in them which follows many trails 
across the earth. 


Most Hides Green 


Since hides are an animal product 
they may suffer damage from decay 
between the time they are removed from 
the animal and the time they enter the 
tanning process. During this period 
they must be preserved in some way so 
that their full value may be realized 
by the tanner. There are several ways 
of doing so, and each of these brings 
the hide to the tanner in a different 
condition. A green-salted hide is one 
which has been kept from decaying by 
an application of salt. In large slaugh- 
terhouses the fresh hides as removed 
from the animals are washed with water 
and then spread out flat in beds or 
packs, one on top of another, with 
layers of salt between, where they re- 
main thirty days or more to cure. In 
this way the hides are kept moist and 
sound until they are shipped to the 
tanner. Dry hides, as the name implies, 
are those which have been exposed to 
sun and air until they have become 
bone-dry. They usually are stretched 
out flat during the drying time. Dry- 
salted hides are similarly treated, but 
salt is applied to them before they dry. 
Because dry or dry-salted hides are 
liable to be damaged during drying, 
green-salted hides are usually much 
superior, and they constitute by far the 
largest number of hides used. 


Most cattle are slaughtered in the 
packing plants, to which animals are 
shipped every day in the year. Be- 
cause of the highly specialized work- 
manship that large-scale production 
affords, quality of hides produced in 
the large packing plants is usually 
quite superior to that of hides pro- 
duced by small plants, butchers, or 
farmers. This difference is evident in 
skinning, curing, and grading of the 
hides. Ordinarily about 60 per cent of 
those produced in the United States are 
packer hides and the remainder consti- 
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tute small-plant or 
country produc- 
tion. 

As we have ob- 
served,several mil- 
lion hides must be 
imported every 
year from “hide 
surplus countries.” 
Argentina is the 
most important of 
these. Very large 
packing plants 
have been estab- 
lished in South 
America to slaugh- 
ter and dress cattle 
for shipment abroad. The hides pro- 
duced in these plants are called frigo- 
rificos (from the Spanish word for 
“chilled”) and the firigorifico hide is 
regarded as the equal of the best hides 
produced in this country. For sole- 
leather many tanners regard them as 
the best in the world. We also import 
the saladeros, another type produced at 
South American abattoirs, mataderos, 
their country hides, and many other 
types too numerous for specific mention 
here. 


When very large or heavy hides are 
required, American tanners must im- 
port them from certain parts of Europe. 
Strangely enough, this is because huge 
oxen are used as draft animals in many 
parts of the Old World, and their hides, 
which are much larger than those from 
the ordinary beef animal, are in demand 
for upholstery material. 


Ticks and Brands Do Damage 


All hides, however, may at times 
have a lower value through damage 
from ticks or grubs or branding. Ticks 
attach themselves to the skin of cattle, 
causing a slight wound which when 
healed by nature leaves a scar. Tick 
damage leaves the finished leather 
spotty and pitted in appearance, and 
its value is necessarily lower. A grub 
is a worm which grows from an egg 
laid on the hair of the animal by certain 
flies. These worms bore into the flesh 
and then emerge from the hide, leaving 
small holes about an eighth of an inch 
in diameter. 


Another kind of serious 
damage to hides results 
from the practice of brand- 
ing. Cattle raisers in order 
to identify their calves ap- 
ply a hot iron to the skin 
of the animal, sometimes 
on its rump and often on 
its sides. These brands may 
range from a small letter 
or numeral several inches 
long to a design or series 
of initials that may cover 
two feet square. Wherever 
the brand is applied, the 
hide is scarred so deeply 
that its fibrous structure is 
at least in part destroyed. 


Leather made from the branded part 
is not so strong or serviceable as that 
made from the unbranded portion, and 
the practice causes loss of many thov- 


sands of dollars’ worth of leather 
yearly. 
Years ago, when herds of cattle 


roamed the plains as a common range, 
branding was necessary in order that 
cattlemen could identify their own ani- 
mals. The custom is slowly decreasing 
now. As western ranges are taken over 
for cultivation, the herds are becoming 
more nearly domestic farm stock, con- 
fined by fences and no longer free to 
run and mix with other cattle. In addi- 
tion more humane and less wasteful 
means of marking animals have been 
developed, such as the much less harm- 
ful chemical brand. But there are still 
too many cattlemen who hold to the 
old wasteful idea of branding with the 
hot iron, creating large waste to them- 
selves. 


Although our search for cattle hides 
takes us far from our own shores, we 
must literally comb the world to find 
the habitat of animals, reptiles, and 
birds that supply us with much other 
important leather. There is no more 
striking example of the importance of 
international trade than the traffic in 
calf, sheep, goat, pig, deer, ostrich, 
snake, lizard, kangaroo, shark, seal, 
and walrus skins, and horse and buffalo 
hides. There are trade lanes in these 
covering thousands of miles across land 
and ocean—trade lanes that are almost 
as clearly marked as traffic lanes 
through a city. 





Best Calfskins from Vealers 


Skins of very young cattle are a 
highly important material for the 
leather industry. About 14,000,000 calf- 
skins are tanned each year in this 
country. Much that has been said 
above concerning the supply of cattle 
hides applies to calfskins as_ well. 
Normally our domestic supply of skins 
is only two-thirds the quantity needed 
by tanners. The remainder must be 
imported. 


Most calfskins come from dairy or 
veal-producing regions, only a relatively 
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small number be- 
ing available 
from beef areas. 
Dairy herds in 
this country, for 
example, furnish 
practically all our 
domestic calf- 
skins. Our im- 
ported skins come, 
chiefly from Can- 
ada, France, Eng- 
land, New Zea- 
land, Secandi- 
navia, Australia, 
and Argentina, 
Those imported 
from veal-produc- 
ing countries are 
superior to those 
from _ countries 
where stock is 
raised principally 
for diary pur- 
poses, since veal 
calves are milk- 
fed much longer 
and have finer 
skins. It is an 
odd scientific 
fact that as soon 
as calves begin 
to eat grass a 
definite change 
occurs in the 
hair and skin. 


Sheepskins 


_ Sheep and lambskins of many varie- 
ties are used in making leather, the 
total number averaging 35,000,000 or 
more annually. The gloves you wear 
or the leather jacket that protects you 
from a chill wind may be made from a 
sheepskin brought halfway around the 
world. 

Of all domesticated animals, the 
sheep has perhaps the widest range on 
earth, for it is raised in every impor- 
tant country except Japan. From the 
Far North—the Faroe Islands off the 
coast of Scotland; from the Far South 
—the Falkland Islands and the bleak 
territory neighboring the Straits of 
Magellan at the far tip of South Amer- 
ica; from the Levant or Near East; 
from nearly all parts of North Amer- 
ica; from every continent (except the 
damp tropical areas) sheepskins are 
brought to the tanneries of the world. 
Our tanners obtain from the packing 
plants of the United States about 17,- 
000,000 sheep and lambskins, and about 
as many more must be imported to 
satisfy demand that exists in this coun- 
try. 

A strange member of the sheep fam- 
ily provides the cabretta skins (from 
animals called “haired sheep” that re- 
semble sheep in most respects, but differ 
from them in having hair like that of a 
goat instead of wool). Slightly more 


than 3,000,000 cabretta skins are im- 
ported each year from Brazil and 
Africa. 
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One of the most important of the 
tanners’ raw materials is the goat, or 
kid, skin. Numerically, the goatskins 
tanned in the United States reach the 
huge quantity of almost 50,000,000, 
probably exceeding the number tanned 
throughout the rest of the world. Per 
unit of weight, goatskins are the most 
expensive of the major types of: hides 
and skins. Only kangaroo skins or a 
few minor specialties cost more. It may 
seem strange that although the United 
States is the greatest consumer of 
goatskins, practically all of them must 
be imported from abroad. There is very 
good reason for this. Practically all 
goatskins must be chrome tanned, and 
this process, it will be remembered, was 
developed by American tanners. To this 
day the superiority of domestic leathers 
has been maintained by the skill, expe- 
rience, and constant research of Amer- 
ican tanners. 

Since almost all the 50,000,000 goat- 
skins annually required here must be 
imported, there must be great numbers 
of goats throughout the world. Europe, 
Central Africa, South America, India, 
and China are the chief producing 
areas. In many of these countries the 
goat is as important to the natives for 
milk and meat as cattle are to us. 


While cattle hides, calfskins, sheep- 
skins, and goat and kidskins are the 
most important raw materials of the 
leather industry, there are numerous 
Included with these are 


other types. 
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the hides and skins of such familiar 
and strange animals as pigs, deer, 
kangaroos, ostriches, snakes and lizards, 
alligators, horses, seals, sharks, walruses, 
water buffaloes. Many of the facts 
regarding these are quite interesting 
and illustrate the world-wide sources of 
the industry’s supplies. 


Tanning Materials 


A survey of raw materials essential 
to the production of leather would be 
incomplete without mention of the prod- 
ucts which enable the tanner to convert 
perishable hides and skins into endur- 
ing leather. A description of this class 
of raw materials known as_ tanning 
agents and the sources of their supply 
is an interesting and fascinating study 
in commercial geography. 

There is a great variety of vegetable 
material growing throughout the world 
which may be used in tanning hides 
and skins. All these have one essential 
characteristic in common they con- 
tain certain quantities of tannin, which 
is the substance actually needed in 
vegetable tanning. 

The barks, woods, nuts, and leaves 
that contain the valuable vegetable 
tannin are selected either for the 
quantity of tannin they contain or be- 
cause of their commercial availability 
or for the type of leather they will 
produce. The raw materials themselves 
are no longer used directly. It is more 

(Continued on page 20) 





INFLUENCE OF JEWISH 
HOLIDAYS ON MARKET* 


IVE STOCK PRODUCERS HAVE 
heard that Jewish holidays have an 
influence on the live-stock market. Most 
of those who have heard this remark as- 
sume that the Jewish people are for- 
bidden to eat meat on these holidays. 
The abstinence from eating meat be- 
cause of requirement is a minor influ- 
ence on the live-stock market. The main 
reason why it is not advisable to have 
too many kosher type cattle, calves, or 
lambs on the market just prior to a 
Jewish holiday is because in all meat- 
packing plants where live stock is kosher 
killed for the Jewish trade it frequently 
happens that no slaughtering is done on 
these holidays. Live-stock producers also 
should know that no animals are kosher 
slaughtered on Saturdays. Since the 
Jewish people require a sizable quantity 
of cattle, calves, and lambs, it will 
readily be seen that if no slaughtering 
is done in plants supplying meat for 
this particular trade a large number of 
buyers will be absent from the market 
whenever these holidays occur. It is 
primarily for this reason that Jewish 
holidays have an effect on the live-stock 
market. 


Two Fast Days 


Only two of the Jewish holidays are 
regarded as fast days, these being Tisha 
B’Ab and Yom Kippur. On these two 
fast days strictly orthodox Jews do not 
eat any food or drink any liquid. Yom 
Kippur is regarded as a very strict fast 
day. The effect upon the demand for 
live stock on these days is not entirely 
that of stopping slaughtering operations. 
On Tisha B’Ab slaughtering is permitted. 
The chief influence of Tisha B’Ab and 
Yom Kippur on the demand for live 
stock is that on these days orthodox 
Jewish people do not consume meat. 

It is generally believed by the unin- 
formed that certain foods are eaten on 
certain Jewish holidays. For example, 
on some days fish is prescribed, on 
others, fowl, etc. However, this is not 
the case. On any holiday that is re- 
garded as a feast day any kind of 
kosher meat or food may be consumed. 
Even though meat consumption is per- 
mitted on most of the Jewish holidays, 
it is a known fact that fowl and fish 
are the meats commonly consumed on 
these days. Poultry is a big competitor 
of beef for the dollars spent by Jewish 
consumers. This is especially true when 
the price of beef seems high compared 
with poultry. 


Jewish Holidays 


It is well to remember that the Jewish 
holidays do not come on the same date 
each year. For that reason there is 
given in the following brief explanation 





*From Swift & Company’s Agricultural 
Research Bulletin No. 9. 
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of these holidays their date or dates for 
the next several years. Whether or not 
slaughtering takes place is also shown. 
It should be emphasized that even 
though the slaughtering of animals is 
permitted on certain days of certain 
holidays no kosher slaughtering ever 
occurs on Saturdays. 


Purim means “drawing lots.” About 
404-361 B. C., the chief minister, Haman, 
of a king of Persia by the name of 
Ahasueros, wanted to massacre the 
Jews. He was casting lots to determine 
in which month he would carry out his 
wishes. In this manner February was 
selected. Later this was averted by 
Queen Esther, who informed the King 
of the plot. The Queen herself was 
Jewish. Haman was hanged and the 
Jews saved. The Jews commemorate this 
by feasting and reading the history of 
the occasion in the Temples. This holi- 
day lasts only one day. (Feast; slaugh- 
tering; Feb. 15, 1938; Mar. 5, 1939; Feb. 
23, 1940.) 


Passover is observed for eight days in 
commemoration of the deliverance of the 
Jews from Egypt. (Feast: slaughtering, 
except first, second, seventh, and 
eighth days; Apr. 16-23, 1938; Apr. 4-11, 
1939; Apr. 238-30, 1940). 

The Feast of Weeks is a two-day holi- 
day. It comes seven weeks after the 
first day of Passover. It commemorates 
the receiving of the Jewish Ten Com- 
mandments by Moses. (No slaughtering; 
June 5-6, 1938; May 24-25, 1939; June 
12-13, 1940.) 

Tisha B’Ab is a one-day holiday for 
mourning the destruction of the Temple 
and the loss of Jewish independence. 
(Fast; slaughtering occurs; Aug. 7, 1938; 
July 25, 1939; Aug. 138, 1940.) 

Rosh-Hashanah, a two-day holiday, is 
the Jewish New Year. (Neither feast nor 
fast; no slaughtering; Sept. 26-27, 1938; 
Sept. 14-15, 1989; Oct. 3-4, 1940.) 

Yom Kippur is a day of atonement. 
It is a very strict fast day. Jews must 
fast for over twenty-four hours. This 
is largely a week for eating poultry. 
(No slaughtering; Oct. 5, 1938; Sept. 23, 
1939; Oct. 12, 1940.) 

Feast of Tabernacles is a nine-day 
holiday including Shmini Azereth and 
Simhas Torah, with the first two and 
the last two days being regarded the 
most important. This holiday commem- 
orates the forty years of wandering in 
the Desert of Zin after the exodus from 
Egypt. During this period the people 
lived in booths or tents. (Slaughtering 
except first and second and eighth and 
ninth days; Oct. 10-18, 1938; Sept. 28- 
Oct. 6, 1939; Oct. 17-25, 1940.) 

Hanukah is an eight-day holiday in 
November and December. It commemo- 
rates the purification of the Temple 
after the defeat of the Syrians by the 
Jews under the leadership of Judas Mac- 
cabeus. (Feast; slaughtering; Nov. 29- 
Dec. 6, 1987; Dec. 18-25, 1938; Dec. 7-14, 
1939; Dec. 25, 1940-Jan. 1, 1941.) 

Shmini Azereth and Simhas Torah 





are feast days, with no slaughtering. 
The dates are: Shmini Azereth—Oct. 17, 
1938; Oct. 5, 1939; Oct. 24, 1940. Simhas 
Torah—Oct. 18, 1938; Oct. 6, 1939; Oct. 
25, 1940. 


Thirty-two Holidays 


In all there are thirty-two days set 
aside each year as Jewish holidays. No 
work is permitted on thirteen of these 
days, which means that there are about 
two weeks of each year when no live 
stock is slaughtered for the kosher 
trade. 

Kosher meats or the meats that are 
required by the orthodox Jewish people 
come from plants where the animals 
are slaughtered and meats prepared 
under the close supervision of the rabbi 
or some representative of the religion. 
The preparation of tnese meats is a 
religious rite. Jewish people do not eat 
pork. They eat beef, veal, and lamb. All 
animals for this trade are slaughtered 
by the rabbi or one of his representa- 
tives. “Sticking” the animal is not per- 
mitted as for the regular Gentile trade. 
The throat is cut. Following this opera- 
tion, a careful physical examination, 
from a religious health standpoint, is 
made of all parts of the carcass. Par- 
ticular attention is given the lungs and 
stomach. If the lungs will not hold air, 
or if any lesions are found any place in 
the body, if the animal’s stomach is 
pierced by mechanical means or by dis- 
ease, the meat of the particular animal 
does not meet the requirements of the 
kosher trade. It is, therefore, then known 
as “trafeh,” which means _ forbidden 
food. If passed by the federal govern- 
ment inspectors as suitable for food, the 
“trafeh” meat then is used by the Gentile 
trade. On the other hand, the Hebrew 
word “kosher” means “clean.” 


Only Forequarters Used 


The Jewish trade uses only those 
cuts which come from the forequarter 
of the carcass. This is because meat 
must have the veins removed before it 
can be eaten by orthodox Jewish people. 
It is much easier to devein forequarters 
than hindquarters. There is no rule 
which prevents the meat from a hind- 
quarter being consumed by orthodox 
Jews; but, in order to devein a hind- 
quarter it is necessary to cut it up into 
such small pieces that it is very unat- 
tractive and unsuitable for anything but 
ground meat or stews. Hence the prac- 
tice has been to use only the fore- 
quarters. 

Beef carcasses for the kosher trade in 
New York City, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia are separated, leaving one rib on 
the hindquarters and twelve on the fore- 
quarters. This method of cutting places 
approximately 52 per cent of the entire 
weight of the carcass in the two fore- 
quarters. Kosher lamb and veal car- 
casses are also cut with one rib on the 
hindquarters. Approximately 50 per cent 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A BIT OF MEAT 
AND CATTLE HISTORY 


BY EDWARD BURNETT 





THE AUTHOR ERECTS A MONUMENT 


ALT PORK WAS ARMY RATION 
S on the old frontier. But they got 
mutton, too. Company D, 5th Cavalry, 
the best mounted in the regiment, 
marching to Camp Brown, now Lander, 
Wyoming, got its pick of a flock at a 
dollar a head, minus pelts. They 
dressed 75 pounds. 

The band, grown wethers, had trailed 
from Oregon and wintered in the lava- 
bed country of Idaho and sheared there; 
the next winter they would spend in 
the Red Desert of Wyoming; next 
spring they would shear on the Union 
Pacific, and then trail down the Platte 
into Nebraska and feed or ship. This 
was cutting down the freight to almost 
nothing. The wool crop was heavy— 
sold for about 12 cents. 

But getting back to army rations. 
They were liberal—1% pounds beef or 
*%, pound dry salt pork per man. The 
post trader got part of the pork; the 
companies generally had a surplus to 
trade for pickles, jellies. 


We Were Hungrier Then 


That kind of dry salt pork, or bacon, 
is not to be had nowadays, I am sorry 
to say. It was the best bacon I ever 
ate. Some of the back pieces did not 
show a trace of lean, but they were 
good. Perhaps we were hungrier than 
we are now. 

In those days the timid, lowly ante- 
lope supplied more meat to the settler 
and immigrant than did the buffalo 
and deer. Deer and buffalo, when shot 
at a few times, get wild and look for 
a new home; but the antelope soon gets 
over his scare, and next day he circles 
back to his home, and so the whole 
band is killed off. They have the hom- 
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ing instinct like tame pigeons. There 
are quite a few nowadays, thanks to a 
five-year closed season. 


Modern civilization, always striving 
to advance, has made great strides in 
the way of production. The last few 
years we have seen much progress in 
economical distribution. Time was, and 
not but a few years ago, when every 
butcher in town and every ranchman 
cured his own meat and made all sorts 
of sausage. Nowadays these come to 
his door by truck from small local 
packers. We don’t even render our own 
lard. Ranchmen who used to have their 
own small plants have abandoned them. 
Remember how we killed a fat cow, and 
the weather turned hot, and the meat 
spoiled? How we killed hogs, salted 
them in a barrel, and the big ones 
wouldn’t go into the barrel? We were 
artists at cutting up the meat. We left 
on more fat than the packers do. 
Packer ham doesn’t fry well—too hard. 
Breakfast bacon is cut too thin. You 
can’t fry it, either. We could trim the 
shoulders just like the modern packers 
with their California picnic hams. But 
the packers beat us on lard. 


Speaking of Trails 


The Texas trail was used as far as 
southern Wyoming in 1857. The trail 
south from there to Fort Benton was 
not used until 1877. Now I notice that 
William Raine, in Cattle, on page 70, 
says: 

“Some of the herds traveled an amaz- 
ing distance. It is on record that Nels 
Story, with a bunch of 600 Texas long- 
horns, crossed Wyoming by the old 
Bozeman Trail in 1866; but it is not 
likely that any other herd did so for 
some time. Possibly this herd was Iliff 
steers, wintered on the South Platte.” 

lliff had most of the beef contracts 
for the government forts from 1865 on. 
He shipped dressed beef from Cheyenne 
in the winter of 1870—two or three 
cars a day. The live-stock rate was 
$140 to Chicago, and they were very 
small cars—18 cattle at the most. He 
could load twice the cattle when they 
were slaughtered. 

In 1870, at the time of the Franco- 
German War, he shipped big heavy 
cattle to France on the hoof. The 
French soldiers like to kill their own 
beef. These cattle had to be big and 
heavy, as the ocean freight was paid 
by the head. I think these cattle were 
the first live cattle shipped east across 
the ocean. 


That Was the Bridger 


I think this historian should have 
said the Bridger Trail. They were 
probably on the Boseman Trail at the 
start and then swung over to the 
Bridger Trail. No herd this size could 
have gone the Bozeman Trail all the 
way in 1866. It was as much as the 
freighters and immigrants could do with 
a military guard. 


It’s almost impossible nowadays for 
people to picture the immense caravans 
of freighters and immigrants that trav- 
eled this old Bozeman Trail under a 
small guard of government scouts. For 
instance, one outfit, Russell, Majors, 
and Wardell, owned 1,500 broke work 
oxen. Then there was Wells Fargo 
who specialized in mules. They carried 
a small forge and did repair work and 
shoeing. I’ve picked up many an ox 
shoe on this old trail—one for each 
hoof. 

But 600 beeves! Why, it’s impossible! 
A herd that size would have to spread 
out on many acres to get its fill of 
grass and water, and if you don’t fill 
’em up in the daytime they mill and 
stampede all night. You must have 
them so full of an evening that when 
they waddle in to bed-ground they lie 
down with a grunt and a groan. Red 
Cloud would have taken ’em in, cow- 
boys and all, the first night out, and 
they never could have got through the 
Crow nation with the caviya. Those 
Crow Indians had all their neighbors 
afoot most of the time. What would a 
cowboy do without his ponies? It’s 
comical to think about. 

No, sir; that was the Bridger Trail. 
They went down the Big Horn, crossed 
the river where Manderson is now, and 
took off to the northwest. You can see 
the track of the old trail if you look 
out the Burlington railroad car win- 
dow. It struck the Yellowstone at 
Clark’s Fork. 


We Draw a Map 


Now this is history, and, so that you 
boys can get it right, I will draw you 
a map: 

The Bozeman Trail ran north and 
south through the center of Wyoming, 
crossing Powder River at Old Fort 
Reno. The Bridger Trail in 1865 was 
a hundred miles west, and it ran down 
the Big Horn River. Then in 1877 
came the Texas Trail, ninety miles to 
the east. 

You see, the immigrants and freight- 
ers had their choice of trails: Bridger 
Trail—poor grass, bad water, Shoshone 
Indians, who were too “ornery” to fight; 
or Bozeman Trail—good grass, good 
water, and fight the warrior Red Cloud. 
Most of them took chances on Red 
Cloud. There was some military pro- 
tection, sometimes—a Hotchkiss gun 
drawn by four horses, with troopers 
and scouts. 

At one time Bill Hickok was chief 
of scouts when a big caravan was at- 
tacked at Crazy Woman crossing. Red 
Cloud did not like the Hotchkiss gun 
and withdrew. When Hotchkiss was 
limbering up, Sergeant Pat Corry and 
another trooper were killed by arrows. 
They are buried there. I think this 
was the last scouting Wild Bill did. 
He was in on a game of poker when 
he was killed. The cards in his lifeless 
hand lay spread on the table—a pair of 
aces and a pair of eights, known in 
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the West as the “dead man’s hand.” 
Now, boys, if you ever get this hand, 
just quit the game and go to bed and 
forget it and it will be all right. Don’t 
tempt fate. 

There was a branch of the Texas 
Trail that crossed the Platte River 
where Bridgeport now is. This ran up 
to the Black Hills country—Custer 
City. This was the trail that Sam Bass 
went on in 1878. The old ballad says: 

“Sold out in Custer City, and then 

got on a spree, 
A wilder lot of cowboys you never 
yet did see.” 

And there was another trail that I 
don’t show on the map, as I did not 
have room enough. This trail was 
about where the Oregon Short Line now 
is on the Utah line. It ran from Cor- 
rine north into the western part of 
Montana. Con Khors (Khors & Belden- 
burg) told me that when he was a boy 
twelve years old he drove cattle over 
this trail in 1866. 


Abandoned 


The Texas Trail was abandoned in 
1893. I was sent down to _ inspect 
brands for what I think was the last 
herd. There was frequent trouble with 
inspection if a man did not attend to 
his orders. This was a grand herd of 
matured steers. It was a pity to turn 
such cattle over to Indians. 

The present highway U. S. 16, called 
the Custer Highway, crosses the old 
trail twenty-eight miles east of the 
present town of Gillette, Wyoming. You 
can dimly see the old tracks. 

Montana, Wyoming, and Dakota were 
well stocked by 1886. Stock came from 
all over, even from Iowa and Minne- 
sota. This dairy stock was thick on 


THE RADIO 


Oct. 30, 10:30 A. M.—American 
National Live Stock Association 
broadcast over KOA’s national 


hookup on the Farm and Home 
Hour. 






















Speakers: Honorable Harry B. 
Coffee, congressman from Ne- 
braska, will speak to the country 
under the auspices of the American 
National and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association; F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 
























* * * 





Already on the air at 6 every 
morning is the new KLZ hour— 
the Rocky Mountain Roundup—on 
which will be featured ranch and 
farm news. The American National 
Live Stock Association will con- 
tribute to this daily broadcast on 
Friday mornings. 

Tune in on these broadcasts. 


the Yellowstone and Tongue rivers, but 
never got used to western conditions. 
The animals always looked homesick. 
The hard winter of 1886-87 cleaned 
them up. Some men did not gather 
enough on the round-up to pay their 
winter’s grocery bill. 

In 1876, Texas yearlings sold for $8, 
old steers, $16 and $18; in 1882, year- 
lings, $10, two-year-olds, $12 to $14. 

After the country was stocked up 
with cattle, the cattle men got the Texas 
Trail stopped—there was no end to the 
cattle in Texas. The trail never got 
laid out as a national driveway and the 
last few herds that came up about 1893 
had dry-farmers to fight all the way. 


RESOLUTIONS 
AND REPORTS 


eee INSTITUTE 
of Agriculture, an organization 
founded by American initiative over 
thirty years ago, in its current report 
declares that the world must begin to 
plan for co-ordinated expansion of agri- 
culture—not crop restriction. The “me- 
thodical intervention of governments,” 
the report states, has in many cases 
changed the structure of agriculture “so 
profoundly that the effect is bound to be 
lasting.” 
* * * 

A conference of Colorado peace offi- 
cers and stockmen to work out an or- 
ganized drive on cattle rustling through 
the combined efforts of the sheriffs’ 
offices, courtesy patrol, and stockmen 
was held in Denver on October 1. Dele- 
gates from every live-stock producing 
and feeding county in the state were 
present to hear the governor, Teller 
Ammons; J. J. Marsh, supervisor of 
the state highway courtesy patrol; B. 
F. Davis, manager-secretary of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ 
Association; and Russell Thorp, secre- 
tary of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association. 

Resolutions adopted (1) suggested a 
uniform bill-of-sale to be approved at 
the “next general assembly of stock 
growers;” (2) asked co-operation of law 
enforcement bodies in checking trans- 
portation of live stock; (3) urged county 
commissioners to offer rewards to stop 
rustling; (4) asked county commission- 
ers to enforce the law and bond re- 
quirements for meat handlers; and (5) 
urged stockmen to report to peace offi- 
cers law infringements that come to 
their attention. 

a ee, 

Establishment of a permanent grass- 
hopper control committee was recom- 
mended at a recent meeting of entomol- 
ogists from thirteen western and middle 
western states at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Grasshopper control, it was 
emphasized by the conferees, must be 
considered a permanent problem for 
agriculture, especially in the Great 
Plains, and annual surveys of grasshop- 


pers and egg deposits should be made. 
Co-operation of the various states in 
making surveys and planning control 
campaigns and working together in mat- 
ters requiring federal action would be 
the purpose of the permanent commit- 


tee. 
a BS * 


Three Arizona county cattlemen’s as- 
sociations voted at recent meetings to 
continue supporting the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. The 
Yavapai Cattle Growers’ Association 
for the fifth successive year will sup- 
port the American National through 
the “give-a-calf” plan; Greenlee county 
cattlemen will continue with the “brand. 
a-calf” scheme; and the Gila county 
cowmen will decide later on the kind 
of plan for continuing payment to the 


National. 
” Ed a 


A resolution endorsing the Pettengill 
long-and-short-haul bill urged upon the 
convention of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Kansas City last month was 
overwhelming defeated, according to the 
bulletin service of the Intermediate 
Rate Association. A vote taken at the 
national convention of state railroad and 
utility commissioners in Salt Lake City 
on a resolution condemning the Petten- 
gill bill resulted in 15 for, 15 against. 

* * * 


The board of directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in session in 
Chicago recently, passed two resolutions: 
(1) demanding stabilization of prices of 
basic crops other than cotton, “through 
loans or other appropriate means,” at 
75 per cent of parity price, and (2) urg- 
ing a special session of Congress early in 
November to enact surplus control legis- 
lation. 





THE CALENDAR 


Oct. 16-23—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 22-26—Convention of Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Nov. 4-5—Convention of Nevada 
State Cattle Ass’n, Elko, Nev. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4—International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 10-11—Convention of Califor- 
nia Cattlemen’s Association, San 

Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 13-18—Great Western Live 
Stock Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jan. 13-15—Forty - first Annual 
Convention of American National 
Live Stock Association, Chey- 

enne, Wyo. 

Jan. 15-22—National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 6—Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Tex. 

‘Mar. 8-10—Convention of Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Ass’n, San Antonio, Tex. : 

Mar. 11-20—Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 
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THE REINDEER INDUSTRY 


ECENTLY PRESIDENT ROOSE- 

velt signed a bill authorizing ap- 
propriation ‘of $2,000,000 to buy up 
200,000 white-owned Alaskan reindeer 
to transfer later to the Eskimos for the 
protection of their food supply. If the 
money is actually appropriated and the 
deal consummated, it will end an inter- 
esting chapter in the development of 
our far-flung northern territory. 

There was a time when cattle pro- 
ducers thought reindeer meat might be- 
come a real threat to beef trade in the 
United States; for the Lomen Reindeer 
and Trading Corporation was making 
strenuous effort to popularize the steaks 
in this country. But those who had op- 
portunity carefully to investigate the 
matter did not long sharc this appre- 
hension. Cost of transportation, closed 
navigation most of the year, lack of 
uniformity and relatively low quality 
of the meat, and nominal demand for 
the product all made for a venture that 
was destined to be commercially un- 
sound. 

Siberian reindeer were imported into 
Alaska in 1891 to eke out a dwindling 
food supply for the natives. Laplanders 
were secured to teach the natives how 
to handle and care for the animals. 
Later commercial possibilities were sus- 
pected and the effort referred to above 
made. A financial failure from the be- 
ginning, it is now proposed to turn the 
business back to the natives for home 
use. Thus, being placed in its proper 
function as a local food supply, the ven- 
ture will now have most of its hazards 
removed. Canadian authorities, in a 
venture identical in motive with ours 
of some forty years ago, in 1933 moved 
a herd of several thousand reindeer 
1,600 miles across the rim of the Arctic 
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circle to the delta of the Mackenzie 
River to insure ample meat for the 
natives in that area. 

This disposition of the matter should 
please the consumer as well as the pro- 
ducer. All the latter had to do was 
compete with the meat; the consumer 
had to eat it. We can hear his sigh of 
relief as he scans the menu and says: 
“What, no reindeer steak!” 


THE TARIFF ON SHOES 


ENATE RESOLUTION NO. 144 
S passed by the Seventy-fifth Congress 
directed the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate differences in cost of production, 
domestic and foreign, of “women’s and 
misses’ shoes, wholly or in chief value 
of leather, not specially provided for, 
made by the cement process.” The in- 
vestigation is to determine whether an 
increase in the tariff on that type of 
shoes is justified under the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff act in order to pro- 
tect our shoe industry from rapidly 
increasing imports of cement-process 
shoes from Czechoslovakia. 

On August 30 the State Department 
formally announced its intention to 
negotiate a trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia and listed shoes as one 
of the commodities on which the United 
States will consider granting a conces- 
sion to that country. 

Thus the issue is joined. Is the tariff 
to go up to carry out the purpose of the 
flexible provision of the tariff act, de- 
signed for just such emergencies and to 
make affective the long established pro- 
tective tariff policy of this country? Or 
is it to go down to further Secretary 
Hull’s new policy of fostering good will 
and stimulating freer (if not free) trade 
between nations, regardless of the effect 
upon the industries offered up as sacri- 
fices to that end as the tariffs on their 
products are lowered? 

In 1932, after sharp increases in im- 
ports of McKay sewed shoes from the 
Bata plant in Czechoslovakia in 1930 
and 1931, the Tariff Commission investi- 
gated and raised the duty from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent. Now the energetic 
Mr. Bata has switched to a different 
type of shoe and again demonstrates his 
ability to pay a 20 per cent duty and 
still undersell domestic manufacturers. 

In 1935 imports of the cement-process 
shoes were 154,933 pairs; in 1936, 
992,546 pairs. During the first four 
months of 1937, imports exceeded 
1,000,000 pairs. Such Bata shoes were 
offered in New York last spring at as 
low as $1.17% net. Present production 
costs in this country are represented to 
be approximately $1.50. It is claimed 
the $1.1742 leaves a margin for Mr. 
Bata of close to 50 per cent over cost, 
which gives a good idea of the difference 
in production costs. 

The outcome of this investigation will 
be watched with interest. Will the Tariff 





Commission enforce the law which 
created it? If so, with the precedent es- 
tablished in 1932 under exactly similar 
conditions, it cannot but order an in- 
crease in rate. Or will it bow to the 
State Department, hide behind a mean- 
ingless report, and do nothing? 

There can be no doubt that the full 
impact of the present reciprocal trade 
policy is being brought home to both 
American producers and American manu- 
facturers. Constantly increasing costs of 
doing business, helped along by the ad- 
ministration in many ways, cannot long 
go hand in hand with decreased tariffs 
and increased competition. The recurring 
droughts and consequent high prices 
have operated temporarily to lull agri- 
culture’s fears of the effect of tariff re- 
duction. Return to normal production 
and normal prices will reveal that new 
competitors have been cultivated through 
new trade agreements, while cost of 
production, or perhaps we should say 
operation, is constantly increasing. 


To say the least, the situation is 
confusing. For years boastful of a favor- 
able trade balance averaging several 
hundred million dollars a year, we are 
now supposed to acclaim a substantial 
adverse balance as proof of returning 
prosperity. But we learn slowly. Why 
import shoes or cattle or canned beef 
or any other commodity that can be pro- 
duced in adequate supply in this coun- 
try and at the same time appropriate 
$1,500,000,000 for relief of the unem- 
ployed? We may temporarily dally with 
new panaceas, hoping they will accom- 
plish the impossible, but eventually we 
must either return to the long estab- 
lished policy of protection for American 
producers and manufacturérs or entirely 
revamp the business structure and lower 
wages, taxes, and other production costs. 

The spectacle of two important 
divisions of our government pulling in 
opposite directions must hasten the day 
when a new course will be charted, with 
all agencies working together for the 
protection and development of our own 
industries and with a foreign policy 
subservient to that end. 


NATURE’S BALANCE 


T WOULD SEEM TO THE CASUAL 

observer that there was not much 
connection between the howl of a coyote 
and the chirp of a cricket. Recent re- 
ports, however, would indicate that al- 
most anything can happen when nature’s 
balance of control is disturbed. 

For years there has been controversy 
as to the amount of damage done to the 
live-stock industry by coyotes. It has 
been generally conceded that they are 
a particular menace to sheepmen and 
that at times they make bold to attack 
and destroy valuable calves. For that 
reason, despite protests of nature lovers 
who profess to hear music even in the 
coyote’s howl, there has been a con- 





il 


tinued campaign to diminish coyote num- 
bers enough to prevent serious damage. 

Now come reports that in areas where 
predator hunters have been particularly 
successful there has been a sudden in- 
crease in the rodent population. Prairie 
dogs, gophers, ground squirrels, kanga- 
roo rats, and even mice are reported in 
such numbers as seriously to impair cer- 
tain ranges. Again help is sought, and 
CCC camps are moving in on the scene, 
preparing to poison the rodents and 
save the grass. 

What will be the next step? If the 
poison is too profusely disturbed by in- 
expert hands, is there not danger that 
useful birds will be destroyed in large 
numbers? If so, once the rodents are 
destroyed there may be a fresh host of 
enemies to combat. Grasshoppers, Mor- 
mon crickets, and chinch bugs are al- 
ready listed as public enemies in the in- 
sect field. The crickets have one mark 
to the good, because, in certain areas of 
the Northwest where spotted fever has 
been on the increase for several years, 
this year the disease is reported much 
less active, and to the crickets is given 
the credit for destroying the infected 
wood ticks carrying spotted fever germs. 


It is all too complicated for less than 
a scientific mind to grasp. It is evident, 
however, that oftentimes a program put 
into effect with a given objective has 
consequences entirely beyond those in- 
tended. Nature, left alone, has her own 
system of checks and balances. Man has 
interfered with many of these and must 
pay the consequences, which in the pres- 
ent stage seem rather costly. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to think twice and 
consider well before launching a _ pro- 
gram to alter Nature and to keep its 
operation in responsible and intelligent 
hands. 


GOVERNMENT 


ANLSA REPORTS ON 
PENDING BILLS 


NFINISHED BUSINESS LEFT BY 

Congress for an expected long and 
active session next year (or possibly 
special session in November) includes 
a score of bills that have been tagged 
for action by the American National Live 
Stock Association. Secretary Mollin re- 
ports on them as follows: 


Argentine Sanitary Convention.—-No 
action was taken by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on this treaty, and 
the farther we get away from the trip 
made to South America last December 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull the less likely it seems tnat a favor- 
able report would be forthcoming if any 
action were taken. It would seem that, 
if the treaty should get to the floor of 
the Senate, our chances of defeating it 
have been improved rather than lessened 
by passing events. 


Farm Legislation—Before the Presi- 
dent approved the program for the mak- 
ing of cotton loans (9 cents a pound to 
producers of this year’s bumper crop of 
15,593,000 bales), he demanded and got 
assurance from Congress that farm legis- 
lation would be the first order of busi- 
ness when that body reconvenes. Of 
course, no guarantee of the form which 
the legislation might take was made. 
Concensus has been that the bill spon- 
sored by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and approved by Secretary 
Wallace giving the secretary drastic 
powers over production and distribution 
of major agricultural commodities cannot 
be approved in original form. Modified 
drafts have been prepared by Mr. Jones 
—H.R. 7979—and by Messrs. Pope and 
McGill—S. 2787 (August issue, page 14.) 


Ship to Market NOW ... 
or Hold Until 19387 
... What Will YOU Do? 


Get the FACTS from the nation’s foremost live-stock market 
forecast in the current issue of the NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCER, written by H. M. Conway.* 


Conway’s analysis of current live-stock prices and their prob- 
able trend during the next 90 days is of prime importance to 
every live-stock producer and feeder. 


A complimentary copy of the NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCER will be mailed free on request, giving you this 


significant forecast. 


*Mr. Conway’s predictions on live-stock markets and 
prices have been more than 90 per cent correct over 


a period of years. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


160 North La Salle Street 





Chicago 


McCarran Theft Bill—The veto of 
this measure was largely due to a mis- 
understanding of the entire matter by 
the Attorney General’s office, which 
recommended the veto, and to the fact 
that in the House committtee an amend- 
ment was added to include poultry, thus 
bringing the measure down to what 
might be called petit larceny cases. It 
is Senator McCarran’s plan to reintro- 
duce the bill in its original form at the 
opening of Congress next January, and 
it will be our purpose to co-operate with 
him to avoid unwise amendment. A 
somewhat similar measure was _ intro- 
duced in the House—H.R. 7468. 


Amendments to Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, S. 1351, by Senator Walsh.— 
This is the amendment which would 
transfer the judicial functions of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administration 
to the Federal Trade Commission. It was 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture without amendment and is 
now on the Senate calendar. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association has 
endorsed this bill. 


General amendments to the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act have been intro- 
duced by Senator Gillettte, of Iowa, and 
Senator Capper, of Kansas—S. 2750— 
with a companion bill in the House— 
H.R. 776—by Representative Wearin, of 
Iowa. These bills are backed by the 
United States Live Stock Association. 
In the Senate the bill was referred to a 
subcommittee composed of Senator Gil- 
lette, chairman, and Senators Bulow, 
Moore, and Capper, so that with a com- 
mittee of four, two of whom are authors 
of the bill, it would seem to have an 
excellent chance of being reported. Cer- 
tain sections of these bills which are 
considered adverse to the live-stock in- 
terests will be opposed. 


Excise Taxes.—No action was taken on 
any excise tax bills. Among those which 
merit our special attention next year are 
the following: 


H.R. 71538, by Representative Buck, of 
California, which imposes a tax of 3 
cents per pound on canned beef. 

H.R. 6911, by Representative Thomp- 
son, of Illinois, which imposes an excise 
tax of 6 cents per pound on canned pork 
and on fresh, chilled, or frozen pork; 
also a tax of 3 cents a pound on pork 
joints—sweet, pickled, fresh, frozen, or 
cured. 

S. 2236, by Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
which would amend paragraph 703 of the 
tariff act, increasing the duty on hogs 
and various pork products. 

H.R. 6806, by Representative Coffee, 
of Nebraska, which would so amend 
paragraph 703 of the tariff act as to 
increase the tariff on canned pork. 

H.R. 5715, by Representative Peyser, 
of New York, which would strike out the 
3-cent excise tax on tallow. 

Margarine Legislation.—No action was 
taken on margarine legislation. The prin- 
cipal bill of interest to the industry is 
H.R. 3905, by Representative Kleberg, of 
Texas, which would cancel the provision 
of the present law requiring a retail 
license fee from dealers in uncolored 
margarine made entirely from domestic 
fats and oils. 
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Traffic Legislation—The Pettengill 
long-and-short haul bill—H.R. 1668, by 
Representative Pettengill, of Indiana— 
passed the House by a smaller majority 
than a year ago. No action was taken 
in the Senate, but Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate committee, has 
announced that hearings will be held on 
the bill during the next session. 


S. 2129, by Senator McGill, of Kansas 
(H.R. 6732 by Representative Luckey, of 
Nebraska), transferring jurisdiction over 
loading and unloading facilities at stock 
yards from the Interstate Commerce 
Commisssion to the Packers and Stock 
Yards Administration, was introduced 
at the request of the United States Live 
Stock Association, although when its 
officials first took the mattter up with 
Mr. Blaine they told him they were 
merely acting at the request of some 
stock-yard company. Hearings were held 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Mr. Blaine 
attending for us. We have feared that 
in the event of enactment of the bill the 
stock-yard companies would start a 
drive for raising loading and unloading 
charges from $1.25 and $1.50 per car 
to $4.25 and $4.50 per car. 

Routing bills—S. 1261, by Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, and H.R. 4341, by 
Representative Lea, of California—have 
been approved by Mr. Blaine as facili- 
tating movement of live stock on through 
routes at joint rates. The Senate bill 
was passed on August 10 and upon going 
over to the House was referred to the 
House committee on the same date. 


The car limit bill—S. 69, by Senator 
McCarran—would limit freight or other 
trains to seventy cars. It passed the 
Senate and was sent to the House on 
July 27. No action was taken by that 
body, and reports have indicated that it 
might hold the bill up indefinitely. We 
have taken no position on this bill, but 
it is of common interest. Many state 
and local associatons have opposed it. 


Public Lands.—S. 1337, by Senator 
McCarran, makes some miscellaneous 
amendments to the Taylor Grazing Act, 
all of which we could not approve. No 
action was taken during past session. 
The likelihood is that something will be 
done next year. 

Beef Grading Bill—While Representa- 
tive Marvin Jones had agreed to redraft 
and introduce the beef grading bill, he 
was so taken up with matters relating 
to pressing farm legislation that he did 
not get around to it. The proposal will 
be discussed at the annual convention at 
Cheyenne (January 13-15, 1938). 


Reorganization of Executive Depart- 
ments.—The Senate committee originally 
considered S. 2700, but replaced it with 
S. 2970, which was reported out on 
August 16. In the House the matter 
was covered by four bills: H.R. 7730, 
which authorized the President to ap- 
point not to exceed six administrative 
assistants; H.R. 8202, to provide for the 
reorganization of agencies of the govern- 
ment; H.R. 8277 to establish the Civil 
Service Administration, etc.; and H.R. 
8276, to amend the Budget and Account- 
ing Act. All four bills were favorably 
reported to the House. H.R. 7730 and 
H.R. 8202 were acted upon favorably. 
The other two are still pending. The 
two acted upon by the House, however, 
failed of action in the Senate. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


BANDONMENT OF THE “PARITY 
price” goal was announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace last month. Parity price could not 
be attained, he said, and “furthermore I 
don’t think there is any way of getting 
enough money out of the treasury to give 
farmers parity prices during the next ten 
years for cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, or 
any other product that is exported. You 
might be able to get enough for a year 
or two to do this. But the consumers 
would soon rise up in protest.” “Parity 
income,” intended to give the average 
farmer the same purchasing power he 
had in the half century before the World 
War, is the new aim. 
* * * 


Dr. William E. Cotton, superintendent 
of the animal disease station of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, retired from 
the federal service September 30, 1937, 
because of age. Doctor Cotton entered 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1893 
and spent 44 years continuously in its 
employ. Though engaged in various lines 
of veterinary activity, he is best known 
for his researches with infectious diseases 
of animals and, particularly, methods of 





controlling Bang’s disease. He is also a 
recognized authority on _ tuberculosis, 
tick fever, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
related maladies. 

* * K 


President Roosevelt was asked by the 
people’s lobby last month to sponsor a 
subsidy to consumers to offset increased 
food costs. The lobby’s secretary charged 
that the cash crop acreage plan for 1938 
“threatens a lower standard of living for 
a large proportion of the American peo- 
ple.” He asked that it be determined how 
much more farm products must be con- 
sumed “to attain an American standard 
of living,” and whether the “ever-normal 
granary” plan is based on such standard. 


* * * 


Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced that Director of Grazing 
F. R. Carpenter will open hearings in 
ten western states on October 11 on 
proposed new rules for 1938 licenses. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 


I ici dassicccaieiahatiaseonces October 11 
Bipeereig eso October 16 
eras Ci a ce October 18 
eens PONS ek October 23 
Salt Lake City, Utah.............. October 25 
Grand Junction, Colo............... October 28 
Albuquerque, N. M............... November 1 
Phoettix, Avist...........:......... November 4 


Today's Trend in Bull Buying Is to— 


BACA GRANT No. 4 


ANNUAL BULL SALE 
NOVEMBER 13 


rn a = ee 
% : 


80 Superb Sires. Coming two-year-olds 
and yearlings and 10 outstanding year- 
ling heifers of best Prince Domino 
breeding. An offering planned for the 
better range bull buyers. Herd bull pros- 
pects are included, too. Do not miss this 
opportunity to see our purebred com- 
mercial herd. 


For details, write 


San Luis Valley 


Land & Cattle Co. 


CRESTONE, COLORADO 
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REVAMPED SOIL SAVING 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


HE SOIL CONSERVATION PRO- 

gram for 1938, announced last month 
following a conference of AAA officials 
and state farm leaders, would limit farm- 
ers’ soil depleting crop acreage to be- 
tween 275,000,000 and 290,000,000 acres, 
as compared with a 1928-37 acreage of 
305,000,000. 


Under the program farmers will have 
“goals” for soil depleting crops which, 
for 1938, together with average harvest- 
ings for 1928-37, are given in thousands 
of acres as follows: 


1928- 
ntl 1938 

SOP oc. 102,468 92,000— 96,900 
Cotton ............ 36,858 29,000— 31,000 
eee 900 825— 8375 
Tobacco .......... 1,647 1,575— 1,650 
Peanuts .......... 1,544 1,500— 1,600 
Potatoes ........ 3,346 3,100— 3,300 
General .......... 157,480  145,000—155,000 


A single benefit system of payment 
will be used instead of the previous dual 
system for complying farmers. 

The benefit payment schedule for spe- 
cific commodities will be: 


1. Corn, 10 cents per bushel of the 
farm’s normal per acre yield on each acre 
in the corn goal. 

2. Cotton, 2 cents a pound of the nor- 
mal per acre yield for each goal acre. 

3. Tobacco, from % cent to 1.7 cents 
per pound of the normal per acre yield 
for each goal acre. 

4, Rice, 12/100 cent per pound of the 
normal per acre yield for each goal acre. 

5. Peanuts, 2/10 cents per pound of the 
normal per acre yield for each goal acre. 

The new program sets a broad base of 
$1.50 per acre benefit payment for each 
acre in general soil depleting goals, but 
this does not include the “specific” crops. 

A special payment feature was _ in- 
cluded to encourage restoration of grass 
on land in the drought sections of the 
Great Plains. Payment of 50 cents per 


acre will be made on the “restoration” 
land “unadapted to cropping,” defined 
as “that which has been cropped once 
since 1933.” 

In emphasizing need for general farm 
surplus control legislation since seven- 
teen of the twenty-five important farm 
commodities are at average production 
levels or above this year, Wallace said: 

“Goals for soil-depleting crops were 
fixed as a conservation measure and to 
assure an ample and balanced supply of 
food, feed, and fiber crops. The conserva- 
tion program is not a production control 
program. 

“In the absence of other legislation, 
normal weather conditions over several 
seasons again will result in the accumu- 
lation of burdensome surpluses. But 
this fact does not preclude use of the 
present program to further conservation 
and help maintain economic gains which 
agriculture has made since 1932.” 


MEAT STILL BELOW PRICES 
PRIOR TO DEPRESSION 


ESPITE THE ADVANCE IN 

prices of meats in the last three 
or four years, they are still somewhat 
below the prices in the years imme- 
diately prior to the depression, it is 
pointed out in the “Agricultural Situa- 
tion,” published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


In the first half of 1937 average 
retail price of beef at New York was 
20 per cent below the average for the 
years 1924-29. Pork was 14 per cent 
below average, and lamb, 34 per cent. 
The retail value at New York prices of 
consumption of federally inspected 
meats in the first half of 19837 was 24 
per cent smaller than the 1924-29 aver- 
age. But the estimated incomes of 
urban consumers were only 5 per cent 
below the average for 1924-29. 


Meat Price and Consumption Index Numbers 


j Meat prices, total quantity and retail value of consumption of federally 
inspected meats, and non-agricultural income (1924-29 equals 100): 


Retail Value 
Consumption of Consump- 








grade carcasses. 
**Major hog products, including lard. 


tAgricultural Adjustment Administration. 





Retail Meat Prices of Federally tion of 

New York City* Inspected Federally Non-agri- 

; Meats, Ine. Inspected cultural 

Period Beef Lamb Pork** Lard Meats+ Incomet 
ROS 8 112.5 104.1 97.6 100.5 104.7 104.1 
1 ee eer 111.4 100.2 94.7 100.8 102.7 107.0 
|) es .. 98.1 80.2 89.2 98.0 90.9 100.4 
ON secs espe 83.3 66.8 72.1 99.4 76.2 85.5 
|. 5 or oe Ts 55.2 56.1 98.0 60.8 67.6 
MS sec cco 58.9 50.1 50.4 103.0 55.7 63.0 
NO 5 econ .. 63.8 56.6 62.7 101.5 64.3 71.9 
1939 zz... earr 83.4 62.9 92.8 84.4 73.2 717.0 
sss eet ive 41 66.9 90.8 96.5 80.5 87.0 
Jan.-June, 1936 77.4 67.2 91.5 91.2 76.4 83.0 
Jan.-June, 1937 80.3 65.8 86.3 92.8 76.8 95.4 


*Composite prices weighted according to proportion of cuts and products in good 


+Computed from retail prices of Good grade meats at New York City and apparent 
consumption in the United States of federally inspected meats, including lard. 


(Source: “The Agricultural Situation,” Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 


CORN CROP ESTIMATE 
DOWN 100,000,000 BUSHELS 


ROP PROSPECTS DECLINED 

less than 1 per cent during Aug- 
ust, chiefly as a result of continued 
drought in the western Corn Belt and 
Great Plains area which ruined the 
corn crop in most of Nebraska and in 
portions of adjoining states and re- 
duced the prospective United States 
corn crop to 2,549,000,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its September 1 crop 
forecast. This would be about an aver- 
age crop although more than 100,000,- 
000 bushels below indications of the 
previous month. Prospects for spring 
wheat, barley, flax, grain sorghums, 
and late hay crops also declined some- 
what in drought areas. 


Outside the drought section, August 
weather was more favorable, and crop 
conditions indicated much improved 
prospects for beans and pecans and 
slightly better prospects for oats, po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, rice, 
buckwheat, most fruits, sugar beets, and 
hops. 

While widespread early frosts or 
other adverse weather conditions could 
still hurt potatoes and other late crops, 
there were rather favorable prospects 
for normal to ample domestic supplies 
of practically all crops, except flaxseed 
and clover seed. 

Federal forecasters report prospects 


for principal crops as follows (000 
omitted) : 
1937 1936 

Gime QW nccencnc 2,549,281 1,529,327 
Wheat. (BU2) <scssccccs 885,950 626,461 

Winter (baz) sc... 688,145 519,013 

Spring (bu.).......... 197,805 107,448 
OO: TE cncacnd 1,136,167 789,100 
Barley (bu.).............. 226,094 147,452 
Bi I scrsesccces 51,869 25,554 
Buckwheat (bu.)...... 7,223 6,218 
Flaxseed (bu.).......... 7,640 5,908 
Reree® “BW aes 51,599 46,833 
Grain 

Sorghums (bu.).... 100,022 55,701 
Hay, tame (ton)...... 74,860 63,309 
Hay, wild (ton)........ 9,943 6,915 
Potatoes (bu.) .......... 403,393 329,997 
Sugar Beets (ton).... 9,223 9,028 


LITTLE CHANGE SEEN 
IN PRESENT STOCK PRICES 


PRICES OF WELL FINISHED 

cattle probably will be maintained 
at a relatively high level during the 
remainder of 1937, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its September 
review of the live-stock situation. Not 
until increased supplies of grain-feds 
become available next winter and spring 
is there much probability of materially 
lower prices for such cattle. 

Little or no seasonal decline in the 
lower grades is expected in the next 
few months because of anticipated 
strong demand for feeders and stockers. 
Lower grades in the first half of 1938 
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should remain near present levels or 
even advance seasonally, the bureau 
said. 

Increase in feeding is expected this 
fall and winter, chiefly because of the 
improved grain situation and encourag- 
ing results from cattle feeding opera- 
tions the past six months, 

Cattle should continue to come to 
market in fairly large numbers during 
the remainder of the year, but slaugh- 
ter is not likely to be so large as in 
the latter part of 1936. Shipments from 
the seventeen western cattle states 
during August to December should 
total about 5 per cent less than a year 
earlier, the bureau indicated. 

Slaughter supplies of hogs during 
October to April are expected by the 
bureau to be somewhat smaller than 
those of a year earlier. Prices will 
probably average at least as high as a 
year ago. In the fall and winter of 
1936-37 the average price of hogs in 
Chicago was about $9.90. 

With lower corn prices (it appearing 
that the crop will be up to the 1928-32 
average) and relatively high hog price 
levels in prospect, the hog-corn price 
ratio in 1987-38 will be favorable for 
feeding and producing. These factors 
should also result in a larger spring 
pig crop in 1938, says the bureau. 

Little change in the outlook for 
sheep and lambs during the past 
month is seen. Lambs are expected to 
continue near present levels during the 
next few months. Effect on prices of 
expected increased marketings will be 
largely offset by prospective strong 
Corn Belt demand for feeders. Feeder 
lambs probably will continue high rela- 
tive to prices for slaughter lambs dur- 
ing fall. August-December marketings 
from the thirteen western states are 
expected to be 2 per cent smaller than 
a year earlier. 

Little change is expected in domestic 
wool prices for the remainder of 1937. 
Outlook for the new selling season in 
the southern hemisphere is uncertain. 
Mill consumption in the remainder of 
1937 is not expected to be so large as 
in the same months of 1936. 





TERM PERMITS ON FORESTS 
STILL AVAILABLE 


HERE STILL SEEM TO BE SOME 
forest permittees unaware of the 
fact that they may secure upon applica- 
tion term permits for the remainder of 
the ten-year period beginning in 1936. 
It will be recalled that the ten-year 
permits issued by the Forest Service 
expired in 1934 and that in 1935 the 
Service declined to issue anything other 
than annual rights. But, following a 
conference with a joint committee from 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association early in 1936, the Serv- 


ice agreed again to issue ten-year per- 
mits. 


October, 1937 





In the past, officials of the Forest 
Service have rather favored the annual 
permit, contending that it gave greater 
flexibility for the individual as well as 
the Service and that a Class A per- 
mittee with an annual permit would be 
treated just the same as though he held 
the term permit to which he would be 
entitled. 

However, the new term permit offers 
some advantages for the individual to 
consider: 

First, in cases where the individual 
is operating partly on borrowed capital, 
it suggests to the lender a _ greater 
stability of operation; 

Second, the term permit provides 
definitely the maximum cuts for distri- 
bution; and, while the present intention 
of the Forest Service may be fully to 
protect the Class A permittee holding 
an annual permit, changes of policy 
might be forced, even over objections of 
heads of the grazing division, which 
would leave the annual permittee in a 
less favored position than the one who 
had taken advantage of the term permit. 

At any rate, it is well again to call 
attention to the fact that for all quali- 
fied applicants term permits are avail- 
able if desired. 


CONSUMER FARM PRODUCTS 
DEMAND TO BE MAINTAINED 


ARMERS ARE ASSURED BY THE 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of a “fairly well maintained” consumer 
buying power and demand for farm 
products during the last quarter of this 
year. 

The explanation is that, although 
business activity has slackened recently, 
there is normally a “lag between changes 
in business activity and in consumer in- 
comes and demand for farm products.” 

“Pickup in industrial activity which 
usually occurs in the fall may be less 
than was anticipated by most forecast- 
ers a month ago; there may even be 
some further recession,” the Bureau 
said. But several “bright spots” also 
were cited in the business outlook, in- 
cluding “the settlement of many labor 








controversies and the sustained farm 
buying power.” 

The recent decline in the general 
level of wholesale prices was attributed 
largely to a drop of 7 per cent in prices 
of farm products, particularly in grain 
and cotton. Wholesale prices in the 
major foreign countries also have weak- 
ened since early August. 


MEAT BOARD AND ANLSA 
TELL MEAT PRICE FACTS 


ECENT UNFAVORABLE LIVE- 

stock and meat price publicity, and 
a “shut down strike” of New York 
kosher meat shops, impelled the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
on October 2 to urge the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board to 
take quick action in broadcasting the 
facts in the beef price situation. 

A wire sent to the Meat Board by 
Secretary F. E. Mollin expressed the 
belief that the growing unfavorable 
publicity was due largely to “unwise 
heralding of Chicago top prices ap- 
proaching $20.” Attention was called 
to the fact that “whereas only an oc- 
casional load brings top price, thou- 
sands of loads of good cattle go over 
the scales every day at much more 
moderate prices.” It was emphasized 
that no shortage of cattle exists “de- 
spite talk about shortage being due to 
drought of 1934 and the government 
buying program.” 

“It is a feed shortage, and not a 
cattle shortage,” Secretary Mollin de- 
clared, and, with feeders being rushed 
into feed-lots, beef finished on generous 
new-crop feeds will soon be in ample 
supply. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, in issuing its release, stated 
that “the current publicity about 25- 
cent cattle and the cost of beef there- 
from is not applicable to by far the 
greater number of cattle and _ beef 
being received on the markets.” 

The prime and choice cattle on which 
the extreme prices are being paid con- 
stitute probably less than 5 per cent of 


Animals Grazed on Forests Under Term Permits 


The number of cattle and horses and sheep and goats grazed in 1936 on 
the six national forest regions under term permits, compared with total num- 
ber permitted, is shown below. Note that for the entire area 49 per cent of 
the cattle and horses and 55 per cent of the sheep and goats were running 


under term permits. 


Number of Stock 
Under Term Permits 


Per Cent of Total Total Allowed to 
Allowed to Graze Graze 


Region C&H S&G C&H S&G C&H S&G 


Missoula 
Denver Biatcacceluccsucenuise (Rane 
Albuquerque ................ 168,882 
i ec 
San Francisco 38,186 
Portland 48,491 


! 


670,254 


36,371 


181,976 28 28 
444,699 38 35 
252,872 59 54 
1,851,541 70 80 
57,094 27 18 
358,210 49 53 


3,146,392 49 55 


129,888 
374,026 
288,308 
334,910 
143,272 

99,929 


1,370,333 


642,558 
1,280,139 
470,253 
2,311,736 
314,055 
672,655 


5,691,396 


os 





















































































the total supply, the Board said. Cattle 
fed on grass are in good supply, and 
the spread between these and the grain- 
fed group is the greatest in many years. 


Spread between prices of different 
grades was illustrated: While prime 
steers, 1,300 to 1,500 pounds, were 
bringing $19.25, medium-grade steers, 
500 to 900 pounds, brought only $9.92; 
and while whole sides of very heavy 
prime beef wholesaled at Chicago for 
$24.75, medium beef in the 300- to 600- 
pound range sold at $16.40. 


HOW MUCH OF FARM 
OUTPUT GOES ABROAD? 


HE PERCENTAGE OF AGRICUL- 

tural production exported from the 
United States remained at a low level 
in 1936, amounting to 6 per cent, com- 
pared with 7 per cent in 1935, writes 
Elna Anderson in the “Agricultural 
Situation,” a government publication. 
The average for 1931-35 was 8 per cent, 
compared with 12 per cent for the five- 
year period just before the depression, 
1925-29. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage that agricultural exports were 
of agricultural production for the years 
given: 


Percentage ™.~ | Percentage 
Year Exported Year Exported 
IO: crip teenies BB > $O28 2c tccks, Ae 
BNO) soos ceeecnd OS: “MBA cssccescc dats 16 
EIN rete teecussesls Oe PS csccceccxsccss az 
BT asics esto 2: O26 cscee ec, 13 
MONS cecasetesentovssus A ROOT bec cael 13 
DN eis tes cain BD RP oe ce svccaines 12 
Be oe ete oa BS 8: ee ce 10 
RN Sess Be WD sancsnamtanced 8 
WONT dccen pecsecisese a WORSE) ocok edo ss a a 
BENS pdiviresertcsccs OS (OSS ccd. 8 
IN) pst eiccaescey BD CRIS cccicconctootenss 10 
DB iasiincieevcacrucese Te | 8 
BON cette ss A | 7 
Bete eect ose) AS “QOSO cscs. 6 


*Preliminary estimate. 


Our exports of agricultural products 
have decreased almost steadily since 
1926. Lower purchasing power in for- 
eign countries, the erection of trade 
barriers by this country and foreign 
countries, and, in recent years, reduced 
production of farm products in the 
United States have been the chief 
causes of the decline in exports, says 
the article. Production of farm prod- 
ucts has declined since 1931 because of 
drought and the AAA programs, but 
the decline in exports has been greater, 
it is added. 
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Ske C. Pryor 


OLONEL IKE THOMAS PRYOR, 

eighty-five, one of the last of the 
Southwest’s colorful cattlemen who grew 
up with Texas, died in San Antonio, 
September 24. 

Association members and cattlemen 
generally will receive with sadness the 
news of Colonel Pryor’s death. He was 
twice president of the American National 
Live Stock Association and three times 
headed the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. He held a 
keen interest in live-stock affairs to the 
time of his death. 

Born in Tampa, Florida, in 1852, Pryor 
suffered the loss of his father shortly 
after his birth, and his mother died a 
few years later. He went to Texas as an 
orphan during the Civil War, and came 
to be, long before his death, one of the 
foremost cattlemen in Texas. 

For a year he worked in the cotton- 
fields, then succumbed to the lure of 
trail driving, and then took a job on a 
ranch. He soon became manager, and 
within two years took over the 20,000- 
acre ranch and its 1,500 cattle. From 
that time on, with one exception, things 
went well with Pryor. He had his accu- 
mulations wiped out by the blizzard. of 
1885-86. But this was only temporary. 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


We Specialize in the Rugged, Large-Boned Type of Herefords, 
Rather Than the Smaller, Fine-Boned Show Type 


QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
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Roggen, Colorado 


He immediately set about recouping his 
losses. 

At the time of his death he was inter- 
ested in scores of enterprises connected 
with land, live stock, oil, banks, real 
estate, and other activities. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
David M. Pryor, of Uvalde, and Ike T. 
Pryor, of San Antonio, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Emma Pryor Mangum, of San 
Antonio, and three grandsons. 





William N. Russ 


ILLIAM N. RUSS, OF FERN- 

dale California, passed away on 
September 14 from a heart attack of 
brief duration. He died at the home of 
a sister in Katona, New York. 


Russ was born in Humboldt County, 
California, seventy years ago, the son 
of one of the earliest settlers of the 
county. Upon his father’s death in 1890 
he assumed active management of the 
growing holdings established by his 
father. He managed the properties of 
the Russ Investment Company and the 
Russ Marketing Company, founded by 
his father. 

He was a prominent figure in county, 
state, and national cattlemen’s affairs, 
and had long been a member and staunch 
supporter of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

Surviving him are his daughter, a 
brother, and four sisters. 





RESEARCH SHOWS REASON 
FOR MEAT FLAVOR 


EAT FLAVOR, ON THE BASIS 

of ten years’ study by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with various state experiment sta- 
tions, appears to result from salts, 
natural organic acids, and from heating 
meat extractives in cooking. 


Meat extractives are water-soluble 
nitrogen compounds in the meat juice. 
Ripening or aging meat increases the 
extractives. Drippings from which 
gravy is made contain meat extractives 
and fats. Their quantity and quality 
depends on the duration of heating and 
temperature. 

Then there are certain flavors char- 
acteristic of the animal in the fat of 
meats. These appear when the fat is 
heated. Fats also contribute body rich- 
ness, or smoothness to meat juices oF 
gravies—qualities that make meat more 
desirable. 

The age of the animal influences 
meat flavor. Flavor increases with age. 
For example, baby beef as compared 
with mature cattle, spring lamb in con- 
trast to mutton. 

In its truest sense, say the scientists, 
the sensation of meat flavor consists in 
the stimuli given to the taste buds of 
the tongue by the inherent substances 
of which each kind of meat is made up, 
modified by cooking, aging, or both. 
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MARKETS CREAK 


(Continued from page 4) 


last year for the southwestern calf crop, 
but the money has been wisely invested. 
A profitable outcome to the stocker and 
feeder purchase this fall is of vital im- 
portance to western commercial breed- 
ers, aS a satisfactory turnover will 
inspire beef-makers with confidence, in- 
cidentally putting the western industry 
on a secure basis. That 1937 margins 
ranging from $7 to $10 per cwt. on the 
bulk of steers fed will be repeated is 
improbable if not impossible. No prec- 
edent exists. Despite a lofty feed bill, 
it was the most profitable crop of beef 
feeders ever cashed, not excepting the 
war period when initial cost and board 
bills were higher. 

Handling high-cost beef without cor- 
responding by-product and hide prices 
has put a crimp in killers’ margins. 
When, subsequent to the war, fat cattle 
realized $17 to $20 per cwt. hides were 
worth 40 to 50 cent per pound, by- 
product selling proportionately; but on 
this occasion beef carried the load. Thou- 
sands of steers were landed at the At- 
lantic seaboard costing $17 to $20 per 
ewt., delivered, the $17 kind being in 
many instances the most expensive. Sub- 
stituting plain and even coarse steers 
to get weight became common practice 
in September, when any bullock weighing 
in excess of 1,300 pounds that could pos- 
sibly get by was accepted, shippers filling 
out carloads with individuals. Veracious 
butchers assert that actual beef cost on 
the rail was the highest in trade history, 
regardless of hoof prices. There may be 
significance in the fact that consumers 
went along with the procession, making 
no audible protest and accepting less 
desirable product at the rising scale of 
prices. Occasionally during torrid spells 
demand weakened, but no gluts in dis- 
tributive channels were reported, killers 
frequently purchasing beef from one 
another when their own coolers were 
emptied by overnight buying rushes. 


Pork Helps Beef 


Diminished pork production is a prop 
under beef prices. But for a generous 
run of sows during August and Septem- 
ber, that branch of the trade would have 
gone on a starvation basis. A flighty 
market resulted, average drove cost at 
Chicago advancing to $12.60, then drop- 
ping precipitately to $10.50, then recover- 
ing half the loss when old croppers dis- 
appeared and the summer sow run taper- 
ed off. A crimp was put in killers’ volume 
when slaughter was cut to the smallest 
number in years, but with customary 
foresight they had conserved last winter’s 
production, refusing to liquidate until the 
rise in hog prices began, whereupon mer- 
chandising proceeded on an enormous 
scale, enabling them to pocket substan- 
tial inventory profits despite continuous 
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MARKETS 


heavy imports from all Europe, except 
Russia, and Canada and South America. 
Lard stocks were also cut down, although 
selling that commodity in competition 
with vegetable fats and whale oil is an 
arduous task. An unsatisfactory lard 
market penalizes heavy barrows and 
packing sows, demand centering on 
weights of 150 to 250 pounds. A possibil- 
ity is that lard will degenerate into a 
by-product, blubber-freighted barrows 
and sows running into more serious 
penalization as avoirdupois increases. 


Packers Concerned 


Packers are concerned over their win- 
ter supply of hog meat, desisting from 
pushing their $10 average cost program 
in September and actually supporting the 
market on declines. The spring pig crop 
was short to start with; disease, more or 
less sporadic, decimated it seriously, and 
the country started unloading shoates 
weighing 150 to 220 pounds when the 
bear campaign was launched. Estimates 
on the October-to-March run vary 5 to 
10 per cent. In the drought region, em- 
bracing the upper Missouri region, this 
year’s short corn crop will curtail re- 
habilitation, and it is doubtful that the 
South will add substantial meat tonnage. 
Growers, resentful of disparity between 
cattle and hog prices and regarding con- 
tinued heavy imports as a menace to 
profitable feeding, are in a mood to mar- 
ket hogs on short feed bills. Packers 
have every incentive to maintain prices, 
as they need volume and the industry 
will not stage a “comeback” without the 
incentive of profit. One week in Septem- 
ber 1,709,000 pounds of foreign pork 
reached New York from Europe, not in- 
cluding big quantities from Canada and 
South America. Possibly when Japan 
has subdued North China the Chinese pig 
scarecrow of thirty years ago will be 
revived. During the week ending Novem- 
ber 17, Argentina, Canada, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Hungary, Swe- 
den, Irish Free State, Italy, Lithuania, 
and Poland used this market as a dump 
for surplus pork, most of it cooked. Po- 
land’s contribution was 1,410,000 pounds, 
of which 1,232,875 pounds were canned 
hams. 


A Spurt in Lambs 


An erratic eastern dressed-lamb mar- 
ket has played havoc with hoof prices. 
Early in September a sharp advance, 
coincident with disappearance of the 
eastern crop, put western prices up $1 
per cwt. Drastic sorting was discontin- 
ued, killers were forced to buy for num- 
bers, chain stores ran leader sales of 
lamb as pork and beef prices soared. Top 
lambs advanced from $11 to $12, a large 
share of the crop selling at $11.25 to 
$11.75; but the inevitable happened, a 
torrid period depressing the eastern 
dressed market, a house of cards col- 
lapsing. Severe sorting was resumed, 


and by the end of the month, when the 
wreckage was cleared away, prices were 
back close to the lowest level of the sea- 
son, or $10 to $10.50 for bulk of natives 
and westerns, a long string of dried-out 
native lambs getting off at $8.50 to $9.50. 
Dressed carcass prices broke $2 per cwt. 
overnight, necessitating a bargain sale 
at New York, the alternative being re- 
course to the freezer, which killers are 
reluctant to take at this season, as neces- 
sity may arise later. Yearlings all but 
disappeared, a crop of ewes selling any- 
where from $3.50 to $5 per cwt. The 
crash did not affect feeders, which were 
always in demand, packers taking heavy 
western throwouts. It has been a $9.75 
to $10.25 market for feeding lambs right 
along, with not enough to go around. 


Farm Competition 


From time immemorial western sheep- 
men have known that farm competition 
is ruinous—and the farm flock has multi- 
plied recently under stimulation by 
county agents, extension workers, and 
others sounding the raise-more-sheep 
slogan. Price stabilization effort is ob- 
viously futile unless more customers can 
be secured. On the day top cattle sold 
at $19.60 in Chicago, the limit on choice 
lambs was $10.50. That something is 
wrong somewhere will not be disputed. 
Cheap lamb—and it has been actually 
cheap—does not appear to overcome sales 
resistance. Hogs at $12 to $12.50, veal 
calves at $11 to $138, should have oper- 
ated to the advantage of lamb growers, 
but retailing machinery went into re- 
verse. Possibly a dominant wool mar- 
ket had something to do with the case. 
Nothing is more calculated to wreck a 
market than an excessive supply of 
second-grade goods, and the native crop, 
dried out during the summer, is in that 
category this year. A larger percentage 
of farm-grown lambs, held back in ex- 
pectancy of fall pasture, was dumped 
when that condition did not materialize, 
creating ruinous competition for west- 
erns at a critical moment. The Septem- 
ber lamb market has lived up to its 
malodorous reputation. Apparently noth- 
ing can be done about it. 

Feeders from Ohio to Colorado are 
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Costs no more than a good pocketknife. 
Keen, well-tempered tool steel, expertly 
shaped for easily lifting out horn but- 
ton; best for calves up to three months, 


so head will grow shapely. Earlier de- 
horning is far easier on calves and 
operator—means better growth, better 
prices. Limited offer: For $2.00 with 
prompt order we will send above tool 
(postpaid in U.S.A) with quart can 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—valu- 
able protective dressing after dehorning 
or for other surface wounds. Add 2% 
sales tax in Colorado. 
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going into the winter with a full quota 
of lambs and a prospect of a treacherous, 
choppy market. Initial cost was high, 
fat and feeding stock selling close to a 
parity. Gain cost has been reduced, but 
Corn Belt feeders have been unable to 
make cheap poundage, cutting new corn 
early to fill the bunkers. At this writing 
demand for thin lambs is still unap- 
peased. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa 
are full of westerns, many of them in 
weak hands. Strenuous effort has been 
made this season to perk up dressed 
trade, but it has been a case of too many 
lambs right along. What will happen 
during the January-to-March period is 
anybody’s guess. Should a temporary 


excess supply of product develop, killers 


will go to the freezer with it, repeating 
last winter’s program. Meanwhile the 
farming area, especially the middle 
South, is intent on expanding breeding 
operations, ignoring a saturated meat 
market. 


Off Stride 


Late September crashes in every 
branch of the live-stock market, with 


the exception of a few fat-steer special- winter basis, the whereabouts of which 


ties selling from $18 to $19.60, were 
seasonal. Hogs continued downward, 
live mutton flirted with the low point 
of the season. Threat of retailers’ 
strike at New York in consequence of 
lofty prices would have hurt top cattle 
had many been available. At that junc- 
ture, killers got a run of heavy Vir- 
ginia grassers, 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
that sold anywhere from $12.50 to 
$14.75 in Jersey City, seriously affect- 
ing light and medium short-feds in the 
West. A heavy two-week run of rangers 
at western markets upset that trade, 
prices slumping 50 cents to $1 per cwt. 
Scenting the end of the crop, killers 
decided on a bargain sale, which seri- 
ously affected light killing steers, stock- 
ers and feeders, and cows and heifers. 
When western gathering subsides a new 
price book will be made. Dry pastures 
broke stock cattle 25 to 50 cents per cwt., 
realization that the corn crop was rapidly 
disappearing being a contributing influ- 
ence. At this writing the entire cattle 
market is off stride, with the exception 
of specialties. Hogs are headed to a 
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elicits difference of opinion; but if the 
country persists in dumping unfinished 
stock under 200 pounds prices will con- 
tinue downward and winter tonnage be 
reduced. When spring lambs are in, a 
brief period of higher prices is possible, 


Canada Gets Jolt 


Cattle imports from Canada have 
dropped to low ebb since its quota was 
filled. A jolt was administered late in 
September when orders came from 
Washington to consign everything unless 
from accredited areas into quarantine 
divisions at the several markets. This 
means penalization of 25 to 50 cents per 
cwt. in the case of fat cattle; stockers 
and feeders must be tested, involving a 
delay of seventy-two hours, which prac- 
tically closes the domestic market, as 
feeders will not take incidental risk and 
trouble. Canada can make no complaint 
on this score, as the same restriction 
applies to interstate traffic, most of the 
state regulations excluding stock cattle 
from non-accredited areas. Canada has 
been carrying on a_tuberculosis-erad- 
icating campaign, but it is far from 
the completion stage, especially in the 
west. 

Up to October 1 beef cattle imports 
from Canada aggregated 152,043 head, 
exclusive of 9,523 dairy cows, 87,711 
calves, and 60,125 hogs. Last year’s 
record for the same period was 136,186 
beef cattle, 10,072 dairy cows, and 48,- 
272 calves. Canadian cattle prices are 
advancing, indicating domestic scarcity. 
Owing to drought the prairie section 
liquidation has been on a generous scale; 
including a heavy movement of stockers 
and feeders to eastern provinces, the 
bulk going to Ontario. Western Canada 
faces a cattle industry rehabilitation 
task. 

The Argentine threat is suspended in 
the atmosphere. From Buenos Aires 
comes a suggestion that the Argentine 
government is ready to make tariff con- 
cessions as a quid pro quo, especially in 
the matter of automobile duty, now 65 
per cent. This impost has prevented Ar- 
gentines from purchasing motor cars, 
the registration being low. The Argen- 
tine government is resentful of delay by 
the United States Senate in considering 
the proposition, and, apprehensive that 
it may go on the rocks, is likely to offer 
inducement. South American market for 
cars would be a boon to makers in this 
country, as it is undeveloped. 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS 
(Continued from page 8) 


of the lamb carcass and 50 per cent of 
the veal is in the kosher forequarters. 
Cuts for the kosher trade are usually 
sold very soon after slaughter because 
fresh kosher meat is normally consumed 
within seventy-two hours after slaughter. 
It is a common thing to see retail buyers 
of kosher meats trading and buying on 
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the killing floor or as the carcasses first 
enter the coolers. They buy kosher 
meats at this time because it takes less 
work to prepare them in conformity with 
the requirements of the Jewish religion. 
Also it is much easier to devein the 
meat while it. is still warm than after 
it has become chilled. From this it 
might be concluded that Jewish regula- 
tions require that the meat be con- 
sumed within seventy-two hours after 
slaughter. However, this is not a definite 
requirement, as the meat may be washed 
twice, extending the seventy-two hour 
period each time. The washing is done 
by the rabbi or one of his representa- 
tives and is referred to as “begiss,” 
which means. “to wash.” Kosher butchers 
and housewives may also do this. 

Kosher sausage and prepared meats, 
which take much longer than three 
periods of seventy-two hours each to 
make, are handled so as to make them 
kosher indefinitely. These meats are de- 
veined, soaked in water one-half hour, 
then sprinkled with salt and let stand 
for an hour, then washed thoroughly, 
and they become kosher indefinitely. 
However, all this must’ be done under 
the supervision of representatives of the 
faith. 

It is generally known that Saturday is 
regarded as a holy day by the Jews, it 
being similar to the gentile Sunday. 
Saturday, like any other Jewish holi- 
day, is observed from Friday sundown 
until Saturday sundown. Sundown ends 
the Jewish day rather than 12 o’clock 
midnight according to the Gregorian 
calendar. Following sundown on Satur- 
day, business operations may be carried 
on. However, no business is ever trans- 
acted on Sundays when a “non-working” 
holiday occurs on that day. 


Kosher Trade Big 


It is difficult to determine just how 
many Jewish people there are in the 
United States who would be regarded as 
strictly orthodox Jews. It is estimated 
that there are in New York City be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 Jewish 
people and that about 50 per cent are 
orthodox. No doubt, if an accurate count 
of the entire United States could be 
made, it would be found that there are 
several million Jewish people who con- 
sume nothing but kosher meat. 

The information given should enable 
producers to do a better job of market- 
ing their live-stock. Producers know 
generally or can find out how many days 
their cattle are away from New York 
City and other markets in which cattle, 
lambs, and calves are koshered for the 
Jewish people. Having in mind this infor- 
mation and the dates at which the dif- 
ferent holidays occur, producers can 
withhold their animals from the markets 
on the days that there is no demand 
from kosher slaughterers. It is believed 
that this information will be of great 
help to producers in the marketing of 
their live stock. 
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First Bight Months 
1937 1936 


9,355,113 
4,612,976 
14,315,587 
15,860,123 


3,673,784 
1,485,875 
4,216,446 
7,605,937 


1,456,854 
283,285 
261,960 

1,348,632 


6,456,871 
4,299,242 
19,645,464 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 
August 
1937 1936 

RECEIPTS— 

Ne xe ee es ee 1,542,529 1,579,979 

RIN os eke oh es hr 702,486 636,161 

RR ici ots saat ncccncarogetee de, 1,275,283 1,747,335 

RI sceiaitih tla Naa eT 2,751,817 2,287,496 
ToTAL SIIPMENTS}— 

CONG. 5 oe a, 728,996 637,440 

ERC cic the Adeee e 291,458 210,957 

MI asia ah iced Nia aeiicat pice 379,969 572,495 

RONNNS 2nicos Se F ea oe 1,677,261 1,270,692 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

UUM ha eae a 329,895 271,499 

CVI oe eee ee 50,982 47,026 

RUMI cee ce ge te 34,984 91,103 

I iinet ea 549,366 342,502 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

CRAG hk 879,632 1,011,743 

CNPC Sides A ok a 538,372 540,801 

RRND “Su ciatcastten 3 Shek ke 1,569,570 2,253,964 

TE Svcs inion datat eats: 1,497,898 1,395,374 


*Exclusive of calves. Includes stockers and feeders. 


11,345,528 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Oct. 1, 1937 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)........ $17.75-19.50 
epuemeaeemter Steere CO anc nscecccennc 12.50-18.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)............ 16.25-19.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good .....—......-....--5..ccccc020-0-s 10.50-17.75 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (900 lbs. up)................ 8.50-13.00 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice .....................- 10.25-17.75 
Heifers—Good-Choice .. it OB ees 9.75-16.00 
CI on eae: a 7.00- 9.00 
Calo eis Grd Ce asi is cece 8.00-12.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 8.25-12.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 6.00- 8.50 


Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)............ 11.90-12.25 
Lambs—Good-Choice .......-..........<...---..-...-0<s-0002-<+- 9.75-10.90 
Ewes—Good-Choice 4.00- 5.00 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 





Oct. 1, 1987 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up)...............-....--+- $24.00-26.00 
a a ais 20.00-24.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)........: aire ealetaes 23.00-26.00 
te re ee 18.00-24.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice ...............2...-..-.-::0+++ 23.00-25.00 
Yearling Steers—Good .................-....:c-::c-s00000 18.00-23.00 
RN ssc ee ate daes 13.00-15.50 
Werle Oe gos cee eee 17.00-18.00 
ON oe acai an eencaabanes 16.00-17.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (45 lbs. _ rere $17.50-18.50 
Mee RANRNR Do a ices nda ae need 16.50-17.50 
Per A asa) a cds secant 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 
Loind—S-12' Whe: awerm@e sc. .....5--c<.-<-c.ccssecseess $22.50-25.00 


Sept. 1, 19387 
$16.00-17.75 
12.25-16.50 
15.25-17.25 
11.50-16.00 
9.00-12.50 
11.00-16.50 
11.00-16.00 
6.75- 8.50 
8.00-12.00 
8.25-11.75 
6.25- 8.50 
11.25-11.80 
9.75-11.15 
3.25- 4.25 


Sept. 1, 1937 


$24.00-25.00 
19.50-24.00 
23.00-25.00 
17.50-23.50 
23.00-25.00 
17.50-23.00 
12.00-14.00 
16.50-17.50 
15.50-16.50 


$19.00-20.00 
18.00-19.00 
8.00- 9.00 


$21.50-24.50 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


D i Sept. 1 Aug. 1 
a 1937¢ 1937 
Weems Wass ios cece ene 29,660,000 34,105,000 
CEE TOG ic accssscseseentasnes 15,406,000 17,361,000 
Lamb and mutton.............. 1,917,000 1,840,000 
IE TE ccc ciciceticins 92,436,000 143,668,000 
TO EE IE ence cesieesessie 65,237,000 74,645,000 
Piemea pork’...................... 212,846,000 248,960,000 
Miscellaneous _..................-- 49,391,000 58,070,000 
GG? TGUE Moss 466,893,000 578,649,000 
NERROD ashi ee aos 118,756,000 156,959,000 
Frozen poultry.................... 63,759,000 70,040,000 
Creamery butter ................ 132,976,000 123,863,000 
Eggs (case equivalent).... 12,967,000 13,486,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. tSubject to revision. 


Sept 1 
1936 

43,863,000 
20,392,000 
2,634,000 
91,883,000 
87,459,000 
241,506,000 
73,154,000 
560,891,000 
110,561,000 
65,488,000 
112,106,000 
10,109,000 


9,569,352 
4,320,584 
15,553,398 
15,105,164 


3,535,105 
1,350,609 
4,724,635 
7,112,335 


1,323,926 
262,482 
352,637 

1,116,460 


6,800,962 
3,961,102 
21,187,220 
10,764,120 


Oct. 1, 1936 
$ 8.75-10.00 

8.25- 9.50 

9.25-10.00 

8.75- 9.50 

7.50- 8.75 
8.75-10.25 
7.50-10'.40 
5.25- 6.50 
6.00- 8.50 
5.75- 7.75 
4.50- 6.00 
10.15-10.50 
8.75- 9.65 
2.75- 3.75 


Oct. 1, 1936 


$13.50-14.50 
12.50-13.50 
14.00-16.00 
12.50-15.00 
15.00-16.00 
13.50-15.00 
9.50-10.50 
15.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 


$16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.00 
8.00- 9.00 


$21.50-23.50 


Five-Year 
Average 

37,162,000 
15,726,000 
1,753,000 
124,976,000 
91,798,000 
307,962,000 
66,416,000 
645,793,000 
131,261,000 
44,910,000 
134,433,000 
10,465,000 
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HIDES STATISTICALLY 
IN STRONG POSITION 


BY J. E. P. 


ILD COMMOTION IN THE HIDE 

market, after a prolonged period 
of somnolence, was due to liberal or- 
ders for light cows from Japan, which 
took in a single day 10,000 pieces 
weighing 23 to 45 pounds at 17% cents. 
About 50,000 pieces were cleared. Japan 
is expected to purchase 1,000,000 hides 
if the China brawl continues and hides 
are not put into the contraband cate- 
gory. This outlet has not disturbed 
tanners, who insist that prices are 
headed downward, packers meanwhile 
standing pat for more money. That 
the commodity is in strong statistical 
position will not be disputed, as the 
take-off has recently dropped to small 
volume—15 to 25 per cent under the 
corresponding period of 1936. The policy 
of traders on the New York Exchange 
is to get prices down. Speculators and 
packers are matching wits and re- 
sources, the latter controlling the bulk 
of the national stock. 


Packers assert that they are basing 
their ideas of future values on sound 
statistical figuring over a long period 
and that current difficulty in moving 
hides is due to a distorted picture of 
values created by matching up their 
current production with exchange hold- 
ings in storage from one to three years. 
That they cannot buy hides on the hoof 
at anything like exchange figures will 
not be disputed. They contend that 
when reduced supplies of raw stock are 
reckoned with, even when allowance is 
made for decided curtailment of shoe 
production, hides should be worth more 
than current values. 


Available Stock Small 


According to recent releases, raw- 
stock totals are now nominally 4,193,000 
pieces—actually 3,210,000 pieces, de- 
ducting 843,000 in exchange warehouses 
and 140,000 drought hides. Available 
stocks are the lowest in ten years. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1927 they were down 






LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Dependable products that give most value for the money. 


DEHORNING PASTE, prevents horn growth. Safe. Sure. 50c-$1. 


to 3,160,000 pieces. In February of that 
year native cows sold down to 13 cents, 
advancing to 15% cents in April, 20 
cents in May, and 24 cents in July. 
While not expecting a similar splurge 
under present conditions, their conten- 
tion is that when stocks fall below 4,- 
000,000 hides possibility of upturns and 
strong prices is logical. As packers are 
carrying light inventories of beef and 
pork and since the total of all products 
is below normal, they are not worrying 
over hide holdings. 

Tanners insist that light native and 
branded cow hides should sell down to 
15% cents, against last domestic sales 
at 17% cents and recent export trans- 
actions to net better than 17 cents. 
Assumption that both leather and shoe 
orders would increase on a 15%-cent 
basis is logical. At the same time, tak- 
ing such orders might be unprofitable 
to both interests. Packers argue that 
tanners and shoemakers should pay 
current prices, or more, passing it on 
to the ultimate consumer rather than 
continuing the apparently futile effort 
to take it from hides. 

Packers appear to have the whip- 
hand. Tanners, persisting in staying 
out of the market, find their “hide bins” 
steadily approaching the depletion stage, 
which may necessitate suspension. 
Packers are confident that tanners’ cel- 
lars are virtually clear of all hides and 
that they must come across unless they 
discontinue making leather. 

Japan’s September purchases aggre- 
gated 105,000 pieces at full asking 
prices. If demand from that quarter 
expands, which appears probable, tan- 
ners must yield. Native heavy steer 
hides are held at 19 to 19% cents; 
Colorados, at 18% to 19 cents; heavy 
native cows, at 18 to 18% cents; lights, 
17 cents. Small packers are closely sold 
up at 14 to 14% cents. Country hides 
are scarce and closely sold. 

Shoemaking is slowing down, al- 
though this is considered a_ seasonal 


condition. Any advance in prices will 
encounter consumer resistance. Tan- 
ners are conserving meager leather 


stocks. The outcome depends on fall 


developments in retail shoe trade. 


ar | BLOOD STOPPER, congeals blood, repels flies; p’wd’r, 60c & larger. 





4 DEHORNING PAINT, unexcelled for mature animals. Pints 50c. 


ee FLY SCARE, light bodied Pine Tar Oil dressing, healing. Qts. 75c. 
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=4 Full line of standard DEHORNING INSTRUMENTS. 
Complete information in 50-page catalog. Send today. 


Makers of famous FRANKLIN Concentrated BLACKLEG BACTERIN 
THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver, Kansas City, El Paso, Marfa, Amarillo, Fort Worth, Wichita, Alliance, Salt Lake Ciry, Los Angeles 











WOOL PRICES EASY 
AND TRADE LIMITED 
BY J. E. P. 


WOOL MARKET STALEMATE 
shows no sign of relief. Prices 
are easy on a limited volume of trade, 
Domestic demand is light; foreign mar- 
kets show feeble rallying capacity, and 
prices are dependent on events over- 
seas. At the last London sales prices 
were 7% to 10 per cent lower, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland participating. 
Trade opinion shows sharp differ- 
ences concerning the future, the result 
being an irregular tendency on an 
easier market, some houses refusing, 
others accepting, bids. Much wool is 
being held off the market because of 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

Fine territory wool in original bags 
is moving in small quantities at 90 to 
93 cents, scoured basis. Strong holders 
believe that a waiting attitude is sound 
policy, refusing to take these prices on 
the ground that current inactivity in 
the goods market makes an _ unsatis- 
factory basis for changing their at- 
titude on raw wool. All quotations 
are nominal. Grease wools are quoted 
in a range of 39 to 43 cents per pound, 
with practically nothing doing. Packers 
are holding pulled wools for price de- 
velopments. 

Sales of tropical fabrics for next 
summer have been disappointing. Mean- 
while mills are running out of unfilled 
orders. Women’s wear, recently a 
bright spot, has slowed down. Some 
mills have shut down, ostensibly to 
overhaul machinery. 

Spinners are not disposed to shade 
prices, on the theory that only re- 
stricted additional orders would be at- 
tracted at lower levels. This attitude 
is indicative of the general situation. 
Buyers are expected to enter the mar- 
ket at going prices, withholding com- 
mitments pending clarification of con- 
sumer demand. 

Raw wool is in strong hands; dealers’ 
stocks are not heavy, and the residue 
of the 1937 clip has adequate financial 
support. Future action of the world’s 
markets will be a determining factor. 
Imports have declined, United States 
buyers ignoring foreign sales in con- 
trast to their activity at this time last 
year when prices went to the highest 
levels since 1929. 


RAW MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 7) 


efficient and economical to extract the 
active tanning agent through leaching, 
which is a process similar to the brew- 
ing of tea or coffee. 

The raw material is taken to large 
mills where it is finely ground or cut 
up. It is then placed in large tubs 
resembling a coffee percolator, through 
which hot water is continuously cit- 
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culated. The tannin is thus dissolved 
from the ground wood or bark, and the 
solution produced is the tanning liquor. 
This must be purified and refined. The 
water is often evaporated to produce a 
dry extract which can be easily shipped 
over long distances. 

There is still a large supply of 
tannin-producing woods and bark in the 
United States, and the peeling of oak 
and hemlock bark for use in tanning 
and the collection of chestnut wood are 
important industries. The timber is 
cut down in the mountain forests, 
sawed into logs, split much like cord- 
wood, and then brought to the tannery 
or extract plants. There it is first 
ground into little chips resembling cof- 
fee beans. These chips are put through 
the leaching process, 


The Ax Breaker 


With all our vast areas of chestnut, 
oak, and hemlock, tanners must still 
import great quantities of tanning 
agents, some of which come from the 
most remote parts of the world. Of all 
such imports the most important is 
quebracho extract, produced from a re- 
markable tree that grows in Argentina 
and Paraguay. Its name is derived 
from the Spanish words quebrar (to 
break) and hacha (ax), meaning, there- 
fore, ax-breaker. This name was given 
to it by the early Spanish explorers, 
and it is no misnomer. 

Quebracho wood is shipped hundreds 
of miles by rail or barge from the great 
forests of South America to grinding 
stations and extract plants near the 
seaboard, and the extract is there made 
ready for export in concentrated form. 
We import some quebracho logs to do 
the extracting here, but this is not the 
prevailing custom by any means. Ob- 
viously it is more economical to ship 
the extract than to transport the heavy, 
untreated wood. As a tanning agent, 
quebracho is seldom used alone, but 
generally in combination with oak or 
hemlock. 

Other tanning agents must also be 
brought long distances. Valonia, which 
is the acorn cup of the Turkish oak, 
grows generally throughout Asia Minor, 
and is shipped from the city of Smyrna. 
Mangrove bark is stripped from the 
mangrove tree which grows in many 
tropic island regions. Both Africa and 
Asia supply mangrove, which is used, 
with other extracts, in tanning sole 
leathers. Difficulties in collecting the 
bark have retarded its greater use. 

The tanning material known in the 
United States as “cutch” is an extract 
made from the bark of two species of 
the mangrove that grow in the great 
tidal swamp areas of the Philippines 
and Borneo. Because the fresh bark 
deteriorates rapidly, most of it is used 
for making extract immediately after 
it is stripped from the trees. 

Nut galls on the leaves of oak trees 
are a very strange tanning agent. 
These are caused by insects laying their 
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eggs on the leaf or bud and producing 
an abnormal growth which when dried 
yields a high percentage of tannic acid. 
These nut galls are collected for the 
most part in Asia Minor. 

Certain varieties of sumac are quite 
valuable for making light-colored soft 
leather. The best type is the imported 
Sicilian sumac, although usable grades 
are found in some South American 
countries and in Virginia. 


Gambier is derived from a climbing 
shrub of the Dutch East Indies. It is 
also grown in China to some extent. 
Only the leaves of the plant are used. 
These are chopped and boiled, and the 
heavy extract is then drawn off in an 
almost pasty condition. It is allowed 
to cool and then is cut into cubes for 
shipment. Gambier produces a_ soft 
leather much used in the making of 
gloves. Myrobalans are the unripe, 
prune-like fruit of a tree growing in 
India. They contain a high percentage 
of tannin which is invariably used with 
other extracts in making sole leather or 
leather for machinery belting. 

The dried pods of a tree found in 
Central America yield divi-divi. This 
extract is very desirable also for mak- 
ing sole leather, when used with other 
extracts. 

Wattle bark is the source of an ex- 
cellent tanning agent, use of which has 
grown in recent years. It is derived 
from several species of the acacia, 
which grow principally in South Africa, 
where the Dominion government has 
promoted cultivation of wattle trees in 
order to insure future supply. 


Chrome Tanning Agents 


In chrome tanning certain chemicals 
must be employed which are prepared 
from chromite, which is, incidentally, 
the same mineral that has become so 
useful in the development of chromium 
plating. There are chrome mines in 
some of our western states, but most 
chrome ore must be imported from out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth. British 
and Portuguese Africa, Greece, Brazil, 


and French Oceania provide the world’s 
major supply. 

Naturally, the chrome ores cannot 
be used in the rough state in which 
they are brought out of the mines, but 
must be chemically treated and refined. 
Tanners rely on the chemical industry 
to furnish the chrome salts for tanning 
—sodium or potassium bichromate. 


There are numerous other raw mate- 
rials of considerable importance to tan- 
ners, in addition to those we have men- 
tioned. At almost every step in the 
tanning process, from the time tanners 
receive the hides and skins to the ship- 
ment of finished leather, a great variety 
of raw materials is necessary. These 
are far too numerous to describe singly, 
but two broad groups are particularly 
noteworthy. 


Dyes and Greases 


Modern tanning depends greatly upon 
the chemical industry for a large va- 
riety of products essential to leather 
production: lime for dehairing purposes; 
“syntans” or synthetic tanning mate- 
rials, acids, such as lactic and sulphuric; 
and a long list of other chemicals. Per- 
haps one of the most important chem- 
ical groups comprises the dyes. Certain 
of them are derived from plants and 
trees, but most are products of coal-tar 
chemistry. The brilliant colors produced 
from coal-tar rival the hues of Nature 
and enable the tanners to dye leather 
any color dictated by fashion. 


Many kinds of oils and greases, suit- 
ably treated, are practically indispen- 
sable in the making of different types 
of leather; for during the process of 
tanning much of the natural oil in the 
hides and skins is removed. This must 
be replaced in order to give long wear 
and beauty to the finished leather, and 
properly treated oils provide a lubricant 
for the millions of tiny fibres of which 
leather is composed. Many tons of cod 
and other fish oils, neatsfoot, linseed, 
petroleum, tallow, wool grease, and other 
oils and greases contribute to the 
strength and beauty of leather. 


Eight Months’ Income from Farm Marketings 


Cash income from farm marketings for the first eight months of 1936 and 


1937: 


Source of Income 


Income from farm marketings............. 


All crops 
Grains 
Cotton 
Fruits and 

All live stock 
Meat 
Dairy products 
Poultry 


Government payments 


Wai SIN Ince a, 


Agricultural conservation 


Total income including government 
payments 


spices $4,470,000,000 
scinanetonsts 1,708,000,000 


RUIN 9 Xs ea 


I ce 


January-August 


$5,009,000,000 
2,188,000,000 
744,000,000 
252,000,000 
789,000,000 
2,821,000,000 
1,307,000,000 
1,009,000,000 
494,000,000 
346,000,000 
11,600,000 
335,000,000 


532,000,000 
196,000,000 
685,000,000 
2,762,000,000 
1,301,000,000 
954,000,000 
403,000,000 
204,000,000 
204,000,000 


$5,355,000,000 
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REORGANIZING BRITISH 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
(Special to The Producer) 


ONDON, SEPTEMBER 15.—IT WAS 
in 1929 that a special commission 
surveyed the position of British live- 
stock production and urged the need for 
reorganization on a drastic seale. Cer- 
tain recommendations put forward by 
this commission, and many which had 
been suggested by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, have been adopted in the Live 
Stock Act which has just been put into 
operation. It has long been the official 
view that the system of selling live 
stock by “open” auction was uneconom- 
ical, and that the costs of distributing 
live stock and meat products were un- 
necessarily high because of a big re- 
dundancy of points of distribution. 
Hence, under the new act, all live-stock 
markets which are considered as being 
redundant will be closed down. Also, 
the act seeks to improve the quality of 
the beef cattle marketed by means of 
an amended system of grading and in- 
creased subsidy payments for the best 
grades of beef cattle and, further, sets 
out a program of disease eradication in 
all herds. ; 

The new act provides for the consti- 
tution of a Live Stock Commission which 
is charged under statute with the func- 
tions of keeping generally under review 
the production, marketing, and slaugh- 
tering of all live stock, the preparation 
for sale of the products of the slaugh- 
tering of live stock, and the marketing, 
consumption, treatment, and use of such 
products. It is the duty of the commis- 
sion to advise and assist ministers in 
matters relating to the live-stock indus- 
try and to carry out the duties assigned 
under the several parts of the act, in- 
cluding the administration of the beef 
cattle subsidy. The present chairman of 
the commission is Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 


John Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.V.C.O., 

.S.0., and the remaining members of 
the commission constitute the Cattle 
Committee appointed under the Cattle 
Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act 
of 1934. The new act is regarded as 
revolutionary, in that it empowers local 
authorities by the aid of official grants 
or loans to establish two-story factory 
abattoirs to displace privately owned 
slaughterhouses in thickly populated 
areas. At the moment, by way of ex- 
periment, the erection of three such fac- 
tory-abattoirs has been decided upon, 
although the actual localities have not 
been definitely chosen. 


The New Subsidy 


Important changes in regard to cat- 
tle grading and the payment of the beef 
subsidy have already been brought about 
by the act. Eligible animals at the ap- 
proved centers are now divided into twe 
grades, known as the “ordinary” grade 
and the “quality” grade, and higher 
rates of subsidy are payable in respect 
to quality-grade animals than for those 
of the ordinary grade. In addition, the 
rates of payment for home-bred animals 
of each grade are higher than for im- 
ported animals of the same grade. Cow- 
heifers, as well as steers and heifers, 
are eligible for the ordinary subsidy, 
but the quality subsidy is limited to 
steers and heifers. The rates of sub- 
sidy in respect to animals certified in a 
live-weight basis, i. e., certified at a live- 
weight grading center, are: 


Ordinary-grade home-bred animals, 
$1.20 per live cwt. 

Ordinary-grade imported animals, 
$0.60 per live cwt. 

Quality-grade home-bred animals, 
$1.80 per live ewt. 

Quality-grade imported animals, $1.20 
per live ewt. 

The corresponding rates of subsidy in 
respect to animals certified on a carcass 
basis, i. e., at a dead-weight center, will 
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Ordinary-grade home-bred animals, 2 
cents a pound, dressed carcass weight. 

Ordinary-grade imported animals, 1 
cent per pound, dressed carcass weight. 

Quality-grade home-bred animals, 3 
cents per pound dresser carcass weight. 

Quality-grade imported animals, 2 
cents per pound dressed carcass weight. 

The ordinary-grade animal must be 
reasonably well finished, the fat-cover- 
ing fair, and there must be a reason- 
able amount of cod fat. The flesh must 
be of average thickness, and the animal 
so far as conformation and finish are 
concerned, must furnish a carcass up to 
the standard of “good” National Mark 
beef and must have a killing-out aver- 
age of not less than 54 per cent, i. e, 
60% pounds, carcass weight, to 1 ewt., 
live weight. The quality-grade animal 
must be compact, heavily and uniformly 
fleshed throughout, and relatively short 
in the leg. The hindquarters, buttocks, 
loins, and ribs must be well developed 
and rounded. The animal must be ripe, 
with excellent finish, the fat-covering 
uniform and the cod fat adequate and 
firm. The animal must furnish a car- 
cass up to the standard of “select” Na- 
tional Mark beef, with a killing-out per- 
centage of not less than 57 per cent, 
i. e., 64 pounds, carcass weight, to 1 
ewt., live weight. 


Grading Modifications 


No subsidy is payable in respect to 
an animal weighing less than 6% cwt., 
live weight, as compared with 5% ewt. 
under the old scheme. A heifer for 
garding must weigh not less than 7 
ewt., live weight, and a steer not less 
than 714 ewt., live weight. For the pur- 
pose of subsidy payments, any weight 
over 13 ewt., live weight, or 770 pounds, 
carcass weight, is disregarded in the 
case of an ordinary animal, and 750 
pounds, carcass weight, disregarded in 
the case of the quality-grade animal. 
Under the new scheme, a female animal 
may not be certified if it appears to be 
pregnant, whereas under the old scheme 
an animal could be certified if it did 
not appear to be more than five months 
advanced in pregnancy. 

As under the old scheme, a cow-heifer 
must not have more than six permanent 
incisor teeth, but in addition must stili 
retain at least one calf tooth. A male 
animal may not be certified if by rea- 
son of late or ineffective castration it 
shows the physical characteristics of 
bulls. Under the old scheme, the cor- 
responding requirement was that the 
animal should have been castrated be- 
fore attaining the age of nine months. 
As before, an imported animal must 
have been in the United Kingdom for 
three months before it may be certified 
as eligible for subsidy payment. 


Voice of the Opposition 


As might be expected, the proposals 
of the new act have met with a good 
deal of opposition from the interests 
concerned. The auctioneers have re- 
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sented the proposal to close down about 
1,000 small marts considered to be re- 
dundant, while the wholesale butchers 
have not been in favor of any attempt 
at centralization. Similarly, the retail 
butchers are fighting hard to preserve 
the existence of the small private 
slaughterhouse. However, the auction- 
eers have been appeased by the govern- 
ment’s promise that no market, how- 
ever small, would be closed down if 
cogent reasons could be given for its 
continuation and, in the event of closing 
down, there would be payment of ade- 
quate compensation to the affected par- 
ties. 

The meat trade has expressed strong 
doubts as to whether the government 
will be able to assist the producer by 
means of the piecemeal legislation which 
the new act will bring. about. It is 
urged that reorganization could best be 
effected by pooling the resources of the 
small-scale producers, thereby bringing 
the agricultural industry a step nearer 
to that degree of efficient mechanization 
which is so essential to successful Brit- 
ish farming in 1937. 

As part of its scehme to put new 
“heart” into the land, the government 
is subsidizing the purchase of brine and 
basic slag by reducing the price of the 
former by 50 per cent and that of the 
latter by 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, the beef producers 
themselves regard it as fortunate that 
the government has not been swayed by 
the plea of other sections of the agri- 
cultural industry for a subsidy to cover 
the gap between the normal prices and 
the present high value of feedstuffs. 
They hold to the opinion that such a 
step would mean that the miller and the 
huge grain “rings” would have no in- 
centive to reduce prices even in times 
of high yields. Instead, as a measure 
of security for growers of oats and bar- 
ley who do not receive any benefit from 
the Wheat Act, 1932, it is proposed 
under the new act that subsidy pay- 
ments may be made to any occupier of 
a farm in the United Kingdom in re- 
spect to each acre of land under oats 

and barley on that farm on June 4, 
1937, and in any of the succeeding four 
years, if the United Kingdom average 
price of home-grown oats harvested in 
that year falls short of $1.96 per ewt. 
by 10 cents or more. Thus the govern- 
ment considers that it has given valu- 
able incentive to the beef producer to 
grow more feedstuffs for his store stock. 


EUROPE IN NEED 
OF FEED GRAINS 


ETTER DEMAND FOR UNITED 

States feed grains in Europe dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season than for many 
years is revealed in a report received 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics from its Berlin office. European 
surplus supplies have been reduced to 
low levels, and new crop prospects are 
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not very promising, the Bureau said. 


Europe as a whole is harvesting about 
an average wheat crop, definitely below 
average crops of rye, barley, and oats, 
but probably somewhat above average 
in corn, potatoes, and sugar beets. 
North Africa has a greatly reduced bar- 
ley crop. 

Carry-over stocks of feeds are low 
not only in the surplus producing areas 
of Poland and the Danube Basin but 
especially in the deficit producing re- 
gions, particularly in Germany. There- 
fore, European importers of feed grains 
during the 1937-38 season will be al- 
most entirely dependent upon non-Fu- 
ropean and Russian supplies. Present 
indications point toward much better 
‘grain crops in Soviet Russia and Tur- 
key this year, so that these countries 
may fill a part of the gap left open by 
Rumania and Poland. 


High feed prices during the past sea- 
son have been very unfavorable for the 


live-stock industry in most European 
countries, the Bureau’s foreign office 
reported. It has already resulted in a 


substantial curtailment in hog numbers, 
which will probably continue during 
1938. The development, in turn, may 
tend to reduce feed needs somewhat 
during the coming year. 
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Maybe you are already familiar with WHR 
Prince Domino Herefords, most breeders 
and cattlemen are. You will have a grand 
opportunity to. buy some of this reliable 
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Wyoming Hereford Ranch — Cheyenne 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


HE ARGENTINE HIDE INDUS- 

try, claiming loss of 7 to 10 per 
cent from barbed wire rips and tears 
in hides, has solicited the federal and 
provincial governments to enact legis- 
lation which would restrict, if not 
practically abolish, the use of barbed 
wire in constructing enclosures for 
animals. Meat packers and veterinarians, 
supporting the hide industry, claim that 
the health of cattle is adversely affected 
by the use of barbed wire. 


* * 


Air transport is being emploved in 
Russia in transferring 10,000 sheep 
across a desert from state farms to 
collective farmers. The airplane has 
been found cheaper than driving across 
the 325 miles of desert. In Australia 
sheep raisers are using airplanes to 
bring sheep and wool over great dis- 
tances which separate the producers 
from the markets. 

ok ok K 


Raw wool production of the world 
for 1935-36 has been estimated at 3,- 
726,900,000 pounds, grease basis. Of 
this the United States produced 425,- 
700,000 pounds; Australia, 992,000,000 
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pounds; Argentina, 350,000,000 pounds; 
South Africa, 251,000,000 pounds; New 
Zealand, 317,000,000 pounds; and the 
United Kingdom, 109,000,000 pounds. 
Principal consuming countries imported: 
United Kingdom, 914,200,000 pounds; 
United States, 253,300,000 pounds; 
France, 353,400,000 pounds (domestic 
production only 53,900,000 pounds). 
* x * 

The Venezuelan government has au- 
thorized the distribution of 80,000 boli- 
vars (1 bolivar averages 33 cents) 
among owners of cows proved to be 
tubercular and ordered destroyed. 

ca * * 


Prices (maximum) at which whole- 
salers and (maximum and minimum) 
retailers in Mexico City may sell meat 
were established for a period of thirty 
days, effective August 31. Prices were 
not established for tenderloin, since it 
is not considered an article of necessary 


consumption. 
* cs * 


Reports have it that a woman scientist 
connected with the Leningrad Institute 
of Microbiology has invented a new 
nitrogen fertilizer that, applied in the 
amount of less than 2 pounds to the 
acre, will increase the yield of cereals 
by 20 to 30 per cent. The fertilizer 
contains nitro-bacteria, the culture for 
which is peat dust. 

* * * 


Imports into the United Kingdom of 
bacon and ham and meat products such 
as canned meats, sausage, and sausage 
casings will be permitted only when ac- 
companied by an official certificate rec- 
ognized by the minister of health, be- 
ginning January 1, 1938. Such recog- 
nition is now given to certificates of 
tweny countries, including the United 
States. 


* * * 


Beef and veal consumptisn in Canada 
fell from 723,679,000 pounds in 1935 to 
665,390,000 in 1936, while pork jumped 
to 748,005,000 pounds from 678,070,000 
pounds. Canadians consumed 152.52 
pounds of meat and poultry in 1936, of 
which 60.34 pounds was beef, 5.93 
pounds lamb and mutton, 67.83 pounds 
pork, and 18.42 pounds poultry. 

a a 


Great Britain’s campaign to eliminate 
tubercular cattle from British dairy 
herds will begin on January 1. The 
campaign, provided for in the new agri- 
cultural act, will probably run nearly 
two years before full tests on all the 
cattle in the country can be carried out, 
says the Meat Trades Journal (London), 
and several more years will be needed 
before the disease is under complete 
control. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


ESTERN RANGE AND PASTURE 

conditions continued poor to very 
good during October, little changed from 
September, according to the October 
western live-stock and range report of 
the Denver office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Dry conditions con- 
tinued in the eastern Great Plains, some 
improvement showing up in southwestern 
ranges. Cattle and sheep in general were 
in very good condition. Condition of 
ranges was 76 per cent of normal, the 
same as last month, compared with 74 
per cent a year ago and an average of 
78.5 for the ten years 1927-36. 

Condition by states: 


Arizona.—Range feed spotted; short 
feed. in areas where rainfall slight; 
browse good; cattle in good flesh except 
in dry spots; considerable tendency to 
sell; sheep and lambs in very good con- 
dition; feed sufficient along sheep drive- 
ways but short on lower foothills and 
desert fringe. 


California.—Native pasturage, stubble 
and field feeds diminishing seasonally; 
supplies above normal in southern half, 
below normal in much of northern part; 
fall feed poor in much of northeast 
mountain districts but excellent in east- 
central; early rains promise range re- 
covery on north coast; hay prices high 
and supplies insufficient if winter de- 
mands heavy; concentrates abundant at 
price below year ago; most stock in good 
condition except where pasturage poor; 
many cattle on beet tops and in feed- 
— fewer lambs brought into state so 
ar. 

Colorado.—Ranges dry and short and 
feed crops short in east and southeast; 
good range feed and feed crops in moun- 
tain, irrigated, and western sections; 
forced marketings continued from dry 
areas where feed below winter needs; 
shipments heavy from mountain and 
western sections where cattle and lambs 
in good flesh. 

Idaho.—Fall and winter ranges dry 
and rather short; rain needed; stock 
water lacking in local southern areas; 
hay and other feeds ample; stock in good 
condition; cattle sold close; lambs made 
good gains; good clean-up on early crop 
and heavy shipment old ewes. 


Kansas (western).—Pastures continue 
poor; wheat pastures not promising due 
to soil moisture shortage in western 
area; feed supplies larger than last year 
but much below average; marketings de- 
pendent on wheat pasture; calves will 
probably be sold close. 


Montana.—Ranges good as a whole 
in foothills, southeast, south-central, and 
parts of southeast; poor feed in much of 
north-central, central, and northeastern 





sections; recent rains gave moisture to 
dry eastern areas but too late to make 
feed; hay and other feeds ample; stock 
in good condition except in dry sections, 

Nebraska (western).— Rainfall very 
short except in few counties; range feed 
short but well cured; wild hay short ex- 
cept in local areas; cattle condition im- 
proved; fairly heavy out-movement due 
to feed lack and good prices. 

Nevada.—Good supply range feed, but 
dry; winter range feed good but rain 
needed in places; stock in good condition; 
general tendency to sell cattle and sheep; 
hay and other feed crops ample. 

New Mexico.—Range feed improved 
with September rains and in general 
good except in local areas northeast and 
south; feed crops good; cattle by and 
large in good flesh; tendency to cull old 
ewes if market conditions favorable. 

Oklahoma.—September rains improved 
ranges and pastures; native feeds fair in 
eastern half but poor in central and 
western sections where wheat pastures 
furnish winter feed; winter feeds ample 
except in west and local areas; grain 
pastures fair to good, but in west poor 
and need rain; cattle in fair flesh except 
in dry sections. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges 
good in northwest but poor east toward 
river; hay and feed supplies ample for 
reduced numbers; cattle and sheep in 
good flesh; shipments will be light fol- 
lowing last year’s heavy movement; 
little restocking. 


Texas.—Ranges dry, getting mostly 
local rains during September; many 
ranges and grain fields need rain for 
later feed; feed short and dry in south 
and local areas; feed crops in general 
good; cattle fleshy, except in dry areas; 
general heavy shipment; sheep held up 
well, but feed short and dry in sheep 
section, particularly south and south- 
east. 

Utah.—Ranges and hay and grain 
crops good; stock in general in prime 
flesh and will go into winter in good 
condition; lambs, many now fat, will 
make good weight. 

Washington.—Ranges fair to excel- 
lent; good grass crop and some new 
grass; hay and feed crops plentiful; 
stock in very good flesh; tendency to sell 
cattle and hold ewes and white-faced 
ewe lambs. 

Wyoming.—Ranges_ good; general 
good hay and feed crops; cattle and 
sheep in excellent condition; cattle and 
lambs show good weights; most stock 
moved from summer ranges; about usual 
September marketings and deliveries. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


N OCTOBER 1 NEW YORK WAS 

formally declared a modified ac- 
credited area, indicating practical free- 
dom from tuberculosis of cattle (less 
than .05 infection). Thus New York 
becomes the forty-sixth state in which 
all counties are in the modified ac- 
credited status. There are now n0 
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counties east of South Dakota that have 
not been designated as modified ac- 
credited areas, and only one other 
state, California, in which there are 
any nonaccredited counties. 


* * * 


Animals permitted to graze on the 
85,000,000 acres of national forests open 
to live stock number just about the 
same as the total allowed on the 110,- 
000,000 acres of public lands in the 
present forty-nine Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts. On the forests are 1,370,333 cat- 
tle and horses, 5,691,396 sheep and 
goats; in the Taylor grazing districts 
are 1,434,765 cattle and horses, 5,999,- 
671 sheep and goats. 


* * * 


The price of bones has jumped from 
$9 to $26 a ton because rearming 
nations are buying them for use in the 
form of charcoal in gas masks. 

* * OK 


Corned beef is beef that has been 
cured for several weeks in a salt brine 
that may contain several other ingre- 
dients, such as sweetening and pre- 
servatives. The name, apparently, has 
nothing to do with our cereal corn, but 
comes from the former way of dry- 
preserving with salt grains, or “corns,” 
to use the Anglo-Saxon word. Though 
methods have changed, the old term 
“corned” continues. 

* * * 


On September 6, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board launched a 
cocking school program which will 
reach 33 cities of 15 states before De- 
cember 1, with the prospect of 80 or 
more cities by the middle of next year. 
In each city, the school is sponsored by 
a daily newspaper and conducted by the 
Board’s cooking school lecturers. Cor- 
rect methods of roasting, broiling, 
braising, cooking in water, panbroiling, 
and stewing are demonstrated by the 
lecturers, who also teach the house- 
wives on the subject of the food value 
of meat and value of lard. 


* * 


The National Lamb Event, started last 
month by the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and having the support of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
food chain stores, retail grocers’ associa- 
tion, retail meat dealers, and packers, is 
setting forth the merits of lamb through 
newspaper advertising, slogans, posters, 
circulars, window streamers, counter dis- 
plays, recipes, charts, menus, and in 
many other ways. 

* a * 


Unemployment in the United States 
in July is estimated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board at 6,119,000; 
the American Federation of Labor esti- 
mate in August is “close to 8,000,000.” 
A voluntary census of the unemployed by 
delivering 31,000,000 registration cards 
to homes before December 1 is in the 
making. 
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RESULTS OF GRAZING TESTS 
IN NORTHWEST TOLD 


DDITIONAL DATA ON. THE MER- 
fe of various methods of handling 
steers in the Northwest range area, dis- 
cussed in Technical Bulletin 547, “Ef- 
fect of Different Methods of Grazing on 
Native Vegetation and Gains of’ Steers 
in Nortern Great Plains,” are given in 
a recent release by the Department of 
Agriculture. A previous item con- 
cerning this bulletin was published in 
the July PRODUCER. 


The experimental work was conducted 
near Ardmore, South Dakota, but the 
results are considered applicable to por- 
tions of northern Great Plains having 
similar climatic and forage conditions. 
This section includes parts of eastern 
Montana, eastern Wyoming, western 
North Dakota, western South Dakota, 
and northwestern Nebraska. 


The range studied consisted largely of 
western wheatgrass, buffalo grass, blue 
grama, and plains bluegrass. The ex- 
perimental cattle were chiefly two-year- 
old steers of good beef breeding. The 
results of the experiment indicate that 
satisfactory gains during the first part 
of the grazing season are made on pas- 
tures stocked at the rate of 1 head to 7 
acres, but that such pasture will often 
fail to hold this gain during the entire 
summer grazing period. A pasture 
stocked at the same rate but divided into 
two sections that were grazed alternate- 
ly produced slightly higher gains per 
head and per acre. 

During the progress of the investiga- 
tion, small plots which were protected 
from grazing were clipped every 10, 20, 
30, and 40 days and at the end of the 
season to represent various intensities 
of grazing. 

Buffalo grass and blue grama were 
found to be affected only to a small ex- 
tent by frequent clipping. On the other 
hand, the production of western wheat- 
grass and plains bluegrass was severely 
affected by frequent clippings. These 
two last-mentioned grasses produced 
much less forage when clipped at ten- 
day intervals than when clipped at thir- 
ty or forty-day intervals. Western 
wheatgrass produced the most forage 
when clipped only at the end of the 
grazing season. Results of the clipping 
experiments show the wisdom of the 
early settlers in retaining their wheat- 
grass meadows for winter range and in 
pasturing the upland buffalo grass and 
grama during the spring and summer. 


No bad effects of close grazing or 
clipping on the principal grasses was 
evident during the series of experiments 
and no plants in the pasture appeared 
to benefit from close grazing. Evidently 
vegetation of the type in the pastures 
at Ardmore is not likely to be damaged 
if it is not grazed so closely that the 
steers pasturing it suffer severe loss in 
weight. 

The results of the experiment as de- 
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scribed in the bulletin supplement the 
findings in similar studies of grazing 
cattle on a twelve-month basis in the 
same region, says W. H. Black, of the 
department’s Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion, who is the senior author of the 
bulletin. The results of unpublished 
work with yearling steers indicate that 
the range in this area for year round 
use may be stocked at the rate of about 
17 acres per head. These steers prac- 
tically maintained their weight during 
the winter period when supplemental 
feeding was provided in severe weather 
or when the grass was covered with 
snow. 

An investigation conducted at Miles 
City, Montana, with breeding cows on a 
twelve-month basis, under three inten- 
sities of grazing, indicated that ranges 
of the type found in this region should 
be stocked at the rate of approximately 
30 acres per head. This figure takes 


“into consideration average range condi- 


tions. Lower acreages were tried in 
the studies, but it was found that any 
overstocking resulted in a reduction of 
the weaning weights of calves and in a 
lower average weight of calf produced 
per cow. The management costs of the 
breeding herd were increased by such 
practices. 

The northern Great Plains, Mr. Black 
points out, is a vast area, and no gen- 
eral figure can be given for the proper 
rate of stocking that would apply to 
the varied range conditions in the area. 
There is a marked difference between 
the proper rates of stocking for sea- 
sonal and for year-long grazing, and 
ranges recently overgrazed should be 
stocked less heavily than ranges in 
normal condition. 


AVERAGE AMERICAN EATS 
HALF POUND LAMB MONTHLY 


Hat THE LAMB EATEN IN THE 
United States last year was con- 
sumed in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Millions of Americans 
take from twenty-five to fifty years to 
eat as much lamb as the average Austra- 
lian or New Zealander consumes every 
year. These are two facts brought out 
by the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers in a recent lamb-consumption study. 


The survey showed consumption of 
mutton and lamb in the United States 
by geographical regions as _ follows 
(pounds per capita): 

1925 1935 1936 


New England ........ icchcugt 10.7 12.3 11.5 
Middle Atlantic ............ 11.9 146 14.1 
South Atlantic .............. 2.0 3.0 3.0 
East North Central...... 3.0 4.5 4.5 
West North Central...... Ls 1.9 2.0 
East South Central...... 6 9 9 
West South Central...... 6 13 1.3 
POUNGONY 203 oe 5.5 8.4 8.9 
SPARINGS 2 epttes as 10.7 18.0 12.9 
United States .............. 5.2 6.8* 6.6 


*Excludes consumption of 55,000,000 pounds 
of mutton produced under the government’s 
drought relief program. This amount would 
represent about .4 of a pound per capita. 


BUYING POWER OF FARM 
INCOME NEAR 1929 LEVEL 


HE BUYING POWER OF THE 

farmers’ income this year will be 
virtually back to the 1929 level, ac- 
cording to the government publication, 
“The Agricultural Situation.” 


Buying power of the income esti- 
mated for 1937 is 98 per cent of the 
1924-29 period, compared with 93 per 
cent last year, 62 per cent in 1932, and 
104 per cent in 1929. Including pay- 
ments under the agricultural adjust- 
ment program, the ratio is estimated 
at 103, compared with 96 last year. 

Index numbers, with 1924-29 as 100, 
of cash income and prices paid by 
farmers and the ratio of the two fol- 
low (see September PRODUCER, page 19, 
for amounts of income): 


Index Nos. Ratio of 
of Cash Index Income to 
Income Nos. of Prices Paid 
Without With Prices Without With 
Year AAA AAA Paid AAA 
BO ckcrca 90 aku 99 Oe. ick 
Boas sis Pe: cove 102. 200 cz 
TOZG. «ccceccs BO dissk 100 So ee 
ly poe De weds re Re 
WBS osc i: 10: TOO oak 
OS inccsescee HGS: — ixcsske 99 104 
BGO ec sccceek a 94 SS zx 
MS fb sicscaccs OO sivces 81 > er 
Oe ae Gaus 69 62 
TOS Bunsen vans 49 50 fg 69 70 
FO Biccvisxts 57 63 80 71 79 
BOSD sccscuctcs 64 70 81 79 86 
iS 75 78 81 93 96 
Prd cccscceses 89 89 86 98 108 


*Preliminary estimate. 





HALF THE FOOD DOLLAR 
GOES TO THE FARMER 


N “CITY POCKETBOOKS AND THE 

farmer,” a leaflet printed by the 
Department of Agriculture, are given 
some interesting questions and answers 
on the food price situation. We extract 
the following: 

Q. Aren’t food prices too high now? 

A. Food prices certainly have gone up, 
especially in the case of products most 
directly affected by drought, but a full 
answer to that question depends on a 
number of other things. It depends in 
part on the city consumers’ income. The 
city workingman really is concerned not 
so much with the prices he has to pay 
for food as with the share of his total 
income that food takes. If his income 
goes up more than food prices do, he is 
better off than before. 

Q. How about the city workingman’s 
income ? 

A. That increased much faster than 
his expenditures for food. An analysis 
of the wages of more than 15,000,000 
employed workers shows that the aver- 
age earnings were $187 more in 1936 
than in 1933. Increased food costs, not 
all of which went to farmers, absorbed 
only $78 of this increase. 

Q. When the price of eggs, or butter, 
or meat, or bread goes up, doesn’t the 
farmer get the additional money that 
consumers have to spend for these prod- 
ucts? 
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A. Not necessarily. The price the 
farmer gets is only a part of the dollar 
that the consumer spends for foods. Part 
of the increased price goes to pay more 
wages to workers in packing plants, 
creameries, mills, bakeries, and other 
plants which process and distribute food 
products. Part of it increases the middle- 
man’s profit. 

Q. How much of the dollar consumers 
spend for food goes to the farmer? 

A. That varies with the product. The 
farmer got an average of about one-half 
the price that consumers spent for 58 
foods.in 1935. The other half went to 
pay such costs as transportation, process- 
ing, and marketing. 


EXPERIMENT RANGE FIELD DAY 


The California Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station announces an annual 
field day to be held on November 10 at 
the San Joaquin Experimental Range in 
the foothills of Madera County. Stock- 
men will be interested in learning about 
the nature of the experimental range 
work and the practical problems being 
solved at this new field station. At 
present experiments are concerned chief- 
ly with cattle. 

Studies in progress include supple- 
mental feeding, grazing capacity, season 
of grazing, reseeding, quail management, 
and rodent-range relationships. San Joa- 
quin Experimental Range comprises 4,- 
500 acres, divided into several pastures 
where experimental herds and pasture 
conditions are kept under constant ob- 
servation. Tests are carried on jointly 
by the Forest Service, several divisions 
of University of California, Biological 
Survey, and local agencies. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on October 5 at $24 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices on October 1 
at Omaha were: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$15.50 to $16.50; No. 1, $14 to $15; 
standard leafy, $12.50 to $13.50; stand- 
ard, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, $11 to $12; 
No. 3, $10 to $11; upland prairie—No. 
1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; 
No. 3, $7.50 to $9; midland prairie— 
No. 1, $10.50 to $12; No. 2, $7.50 to 
$9.50; mixed hay—No. 1, $12 to $13; 
No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $8 to $9.50. 
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LETTERS 


WHAT PRICE PROTECTION 


While everyone recognizes that pri- 
vate property and natural resources 
must. be protected, one sometimes won- 
ders if the great cost at which live stock 
is protected from predatory animals and 
forage and other crops from rodents and 
insects is justified and whether there is 
not some cheaper way to the desired end. 

Of course, settlement of the ccuntry 
has inevitably interfered with nature’s 
processes; but there are at least some 
things that can be done, it seems to me, 
that everybody would agree to if he 
were informed. I refer to the indis- 
criminate killing of animals and birds 
which are the natural enemies of de- 
structive rodents and insects. Wild fur- 
bearing animals, reptiles, and hawks and 
owls are the main check which nature 
placed on rodent and insect accumula- 
tion. 

Many of the non-predatory birds also 
are important from the standpoint of 
control of insects. Killing of hawks and 
owls, as well as non-predatory birds, 
along with unnecessary killing of harm- 
less snakes, results in decimation of the 
enemies of rodents and insects without 
any particular benefit to anyone. Then 
there is the angle of excessive hunting 
and trapping of fur animals, many spe- 
cies of which live on rodents. The 
weasel is one of the most important of 
these. Colorado never has given any 
refuge to fur-bearers, except beaver. 


The only solution that I can propose 
is the passage of state laws giving suffi- 
cient protection to fur-bearers and the 
enforcement of existing laws relating to 
non-game birds. For example, in Colo- 
rado all non-game birds are protected, 
except: English sparrow, pinon jay, 
magpie, bluejay and eagle; sharp-shinned 
hawk, Cooper’s hawk, goshawk, duck 
hawk, great-horned owl. There is prac- 
tically no enforcement of these laws, 
however, and the average citizen cannot 
distinguish protected hawks and owls 
from the unprotected. It therefore be- 
comes a matter of education as much as 
law enforcement.—L. H. DouGLas, As- 
sistant Regional Forester, Denver. 


BEST OF SHAPE 


This country is in the best shape it 
has been for years. Feed is good and 
live-stock prices are high.—CARL SEARS, 
Shoshoni, Wyo. 


TJLHUNDRED PER CENT BETTER 


There is a 100 per cent better feeling 
among cattlemen of this country than 
existed a year or so ago. Our grass and 
feed conditions are much improved over 
last year. We have high cattle prices 
and low-priced feed. This is a condition 





that does not happen often in the life- 
time of a man. It seems to me that 
the producer is really in the best shape 
of anyone, if the credit does not dry 
up entirely on him. The breeding cattle 
have not advanced in price with steers. 
It is just about as difficult to finance 


cows now as it ever was. I believe 
James E. Poole is the best writer in 
the country on cattle economics.—Jerry 
B. MINTER, Dalhart, Tex. 


PROSPECTS GOOD 


Cattle are fat here, but rain has been 
spotted. However, in the past few days 
rain has been general in this part of 
Sierra County and it looks as though 
there will be good winter grass. Not 
much trading going on in these parts 
yet, but I understand there have been 
some yearling steers contracted for fall 
delivery at 7% cents and some inquiry 
for fat cows. Prospects look good here 
for the cowman.—Ross M. ATKINS, Hot 
Springs, N. M. 


HIGHER PRICES 


Fat steers are nearly all sold in this 
section at higher prices than in several 
years. Some stock cattle are being sold 
at $50, with calves thrown in. There is 
plenty of hay here for a normal winter. 
Rain is needed badly to start some fall 
feed.—W. P. VERNON, Lakeview, Ore. 


GOOD IN CALIFORNIA 


Live-stock conditions seem to be good 
in California.—J. L. MURPHEY, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


HORN WEIGHTS 


in %, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Atizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMA 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. Unexcelled 
for general farming, early truck, dairying, 
poultry, and live stock. Lands at attractive 
prices. For information and free copy “The 
Southland,” write E. J. Hoddy, General De- 
velopment Agent, Dept. B-14, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—For rent up to 10,000 acres, 
12 miles on Missouri River near Iowa; choice 
elear ranch; high irrigated bottoms; may 
divide or trade for Chicago property; may 
assume mortgage. Investigation solicited. Wm. 
Loehde, 2617 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LONG STEER HORNS 


For Sale. Bight feet spread. Finer than 
horns displayed at Texas Expositions. Free 


photo. 
LED BERTILLION, 
Mineola, Texas 
FOR SALE; 4,700-acre cattle ranch, fully 


equipped. Water rights. Capable of carrying 
1,000 head of cattle. Must sell to liquidate 
estate. For particulars write Executor, Box 
130, Lakeview, Oregon. 
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WE QUOTE 


PUBLIC OPINION AND AAA 
From Pacific Rural Press 


HE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPIN- 

ion has recently released an interest- 
ing study of the public attitude toward 
the AAA. 

Most of the concerns which make pools 
of public opinion were killed off by the 
upsets of the election of last November, 
but the Institute of Public Opinion has 
the distinction of coming through with 
the best prognosticating success of any. 

Recently it took a national straw vote 
on whether the AAA should be revived. 
The results show that the majority of 
voters are opposed—59 out of every 100 
voters reached say they do not want an 
AAA. Among the farmers there was a 
slight majority—53 per cent for the 
AAA, greatest support coming in the 
South, where cotton is a vexing problem. 

The southern states gave 57 per cent 
for the AAA. 

New England states, 26 per cent in 
favor, 74 opposed. 

Pacific Coast states, 40 per cent for, 
60 per cent opposed. 

Rocky Mountain states, 41 per cent for, 
59 per cent against. 


MAVERICKS, From Kablegram 


EFORE THE CIVIL WAR SAM- 
uel A. Maverick, grandfather of 
Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas, was a prominent rancher near 
San Antonio. In 1861 most of the cow- 
boys of that region enlisted in the war, 
so that Maverick’s cattle were left to 
run wild. When the war ended there 
were tens of thousands of unbranded 
animals, and, in roundups that followed, 
Maverick was the greatest claimant of 
unmarked cattle. So often was it said 
of stock that “these are Maverick’s” 
that eventually all strayed calves and 
other unbranded cattle came to be re- 
ferred to as mavericks. It was the 





“Ain we lucky that Joe wears a derby hat?” 








practice for a rancher to claim and 
brand any stray calf found on his own 
ranch. Because of this the term mav- 
erick was converted into a verb, mean- 
ing to appropriate without legal claim, 
and was also applied to other things 
than cattle. Thus one might be said to 
maverick a mine. However, maverick 
as a noun is much more commonly used. 
And it is in the sense of strays from 
political reservations that it is applied 
to a group of thirty-five men in the pres- 
ent Congress, one of whom is Maury 
Maverick himself. 


WHEN IS VEAL BEEF? 
Consumers’ Guide 


From 


T WHAT STAGE DOES VEAL BE- 

come beef, and when does lamb 

turn into mutton? What is the differ- 
ence between veal and “baby” beef? 

To give a loose definition: Veal is the 
meat of calves from 12 weeks to 1 year 
of age. Actually immaturity is the 
thing that determines when veal is veal, 
and that is something that can’t be 
measured in terms of age, weight, or 
size. Different stages of development 
bring changes in flesh, and therein lies 
the distinction between veal and beef. 


“Baby beef” is another phrase loosely 
used. It designates the meat of a young 
animal that has been force-fed and gen- 
erally marketed around 12 to 18 months 
of age. 

Maturity is the thing, likewise, that 
distinguishes mutton from lamb, a ma- 
turity shown in flesh and bone changes. 
Lamb carcasses usually have smaller, 
softer bones and light to dark pink flesh. 
They are under 1 year of age. Yearling 
mutton comes from animals about 12 to 
24 months old. Color of flesh ranges 
from pink to light red. Mutton may be 
light to dark red in color and comes 
from mature sheep 2 years old or over. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
From The Pastoral Review 
(Melbourne) 


HE FIFTH PROGRESS REPORT 

of the researches into foot-and-mouth 
disease conducted by the Foot and 
Mouth Disease Research Committee in 
England revealed a number of interest- 
ing facts. As to the means by which 
the disease might be introduced into the 
country, further reference was made to 
the previously established fact that the 
virus might remain active in a chilled 
or frozen carcass for many weeks. It 
was found also that hedgehogs can take 
foot-and-mouth disease and transmit it 
one to another; they can take it from 
cattle and transmit it to them. Further, 
the disease was quite likely spread by 
the breath. Experiments also showed 
that, contrary to the usual rule, stock 
in good condition seemed most suscepti- 
ble. 





























































SPICE BOX 





“Goodbye, Hordte, don’t forget your stable manners!” 





Both Were Meat Eaters.—A Negro 
hired by a movie studio was informed he 
was to do a comedy scene with a lion 
“You get in this bed,” said the director, 
“we'll bring the lion in and put him in 
bed with you. It will be a wow.” 

“Put a lion in bed with me!” shouted 
the Negro. “No, sah! Not a-tall! I re- 
signs right heah and now!” 

“But,” exclaimed the director, “this 
lion won’t hurt you, he was brought up 
on milk.” , 

“So was I brung up on milk,” wailed 
the Negro, “but I eats meat now. Youall 
let me out o’ heah.” 


Another One.—Wife (reading from 
paper)—“Here’s an old hen -they’ve 
found with two hearts.” 

Husband—Yeah? Well, I played 
bridge with her the other night.”—Ex- 
change. 


What’s in a Name?—Social Worker— 
“What is your name, my man?” 

Convict—“No. 888.” 

S. W.—“Oh, but that’s not your real 
name.” 

Convict—“No, just my pen name.” 


Be Quick, or Else.—Pat—“What does 
it mean in the Bible when it says, ‘the 
quick and the dead’ ?” 

Mike—“Sure, Pat, it means the pedes- 
trians.” 

Pat—“And how’s that?’ : 

Mike—“Some of ’em is quick and the 
rest is dead.” 


Greenhorns.—Cowboy—“Did you ever 
ride a hoss before?” 

Dude—“No, sir, never.” 

Cowboy—“Good, then here’s just the 
animal for you. He ain’t never been 
ridden before. You kin start out to- 
gether.”—-U. S. Live Stock News. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 














